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INTRODUCTORY. 



The late renewal, by an ever restless ele- 
ment of society, of the long dormant agitation 
in favor of legislation prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks, has 
had the effect of — more generalljr than ever 
before — directing public attention to the 
nature of such laws, and their effect upon 
the communities where they have been 
tested. History has been defined as "phil- 
osophy teaching by example," and certainly 
when any law seriously aflecting the personal 
rights and property interests of the people 
is proposed, it is the part of wisdom to 
enquire how such laws have operated upon 
the people of other States where they have 
been tried. License laws have been in vogue 
almost ever since the earliest history of the 
colonies, and have been altered and amended 
from time to time, until it may reasonably be 
claimed, for them, that they have attained 
as near to perfection in the codes of some 
of the States, as the nature of such legis- 
lation is capable of reaching, and it would 
be, to the legislator, a very useful study 
to follow their development from the crude Act 
of the Massachusetts colony in 1636, licens- 
ing inns to retail "wine, strong water and 
beer," to their culmination in the wise regula- 
tions of to-day. But my purpose now is to deal 
more directly with that class of laws which, 
repudiating all attempts at regulation, have 
for their sole object the complete prohibition 
of the liquor traflSc, as such, and I will pre- 
sent a very brief outline of the history of pro- 
hibitory legislation in the States where it has 
been tried. It would be interesting to enter 
into details, -in each case, and to particularly 
inquire into the causes of the abandonment of 
ihis class of legislation by so many of the 
States that originally tried it, but my space 
will not admit of this, and I must content 
myself with a meagre summary of the mere 
legislative history of prohibition, adding the 
single observation, that, the fact of its aban- 
donment, by all those States, is very strong 
presumptive evidence against the wisdom and 
practicability of prohibition. The first attempt 
at prohibition was in Massachusetts in 1848, 
when an effort was made to pass an Act pro- 
viding for the appointment of agents in the 
several Municipalities to sell liquor for " use 
in the arts and for medicinal and sacramental 
purposes," and providing penalties for sales 
made in any other way. This bill failed to 
pass — and Maine became the pioneer in this 
species of legislation. 

In 1851, that Commonwealth enacted what 
is now universally known as 



THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW. ' 

A minute, thorough and comprehensive Stat- 
ute, containing well defined forms of pro- 
cedure, stringent penal sanctions and in short, 
as was believed, every provision which legis- 
lative wisdom could devise for securing the 
objects sought by the law. The effect was 
the most intense political excitement, result- 
ing ultimately in mobs, riots and bloodshed, 
until in 1856 the legislature repealed the law 
and enacted a license law, which was in turn 
repealed in 1868, and the prohibitory law re- 
enacted. ' By this time the people of the cities 
had come to understand that the law was a 
bugbear, so far as the cities were concerned, 
and political organizations no longer combined 
for its overthrow. That it failed utterly, to 
mitigate the evils of intemperance, will be 
fully shown further on. 

Massachusetts first enacted the Maine law 
in 1852, with certain features relating to 
searches and seizures which the Supreme 
Court of that State declared unconstitutional 
in 1854, and in 1855 the legislature thoroughly 
revised the law, and so amended it that sub- 
sequent judicial criticism failed to discover 
a flaw in it. This endured, in the midst of 
much political turmoil until 1868, when it was 
repealed and a stringent license law substi- 
tuted for it, only to be in its turn repealed in 
1869, to give way for the re-enactment of the 
prohibition law, the same year. This was 
bolstered up with ameliorating provisions; 
such as the exemption of cider, the appoint- 
ment of State agencies, &c., but its existence 
was finally wiped out, in 1875, in favor of 
license. Attempts have been made since that 
time to submit a prohibitory amendment to 
the Constitution of the State, but thus far 
they have failed. The Massachusetts people 
are evidently sick of such legislation, and it 
is believed that they will continue their refusal 
to fix it upon themselves in the permanent 
form of fundamental law. 

Vermont enacted a prohibitory statute in 
1852, and has steadily maintained it in her 
code ever since, and although it has not 
been rigidly enforced, the effect upon the 
State has been so disastrous, that it is one of 
the three States which lag so far behind in the 
race of material prosperity that- they seem to 
be going the other way. Vermont is just a 
little better State to emigrate from, than it 
was in the days of Douglass. 

New Hampshire ^enacted prohibition in 
1855, and has^retained it on her statute book 
ever since, and though the efforts made to 
enforce it there have not been so frantic as in 
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Maine, the effect upon her prosperity is such 
that she is another o*f the above mentioned 
States that seem to have stood still while 
their more liberal sisters have mad6 won- 
drous progress in the march of material 
prosperity — Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are the only States originally submitting 
to it that have not thrown off the incubus, and 
further on I will show what it has done for 
them. 

Rhode Island first enacted the law in 1852, 
and amended it in 1853 ; in 1863 it was re- 
pealed and a license law enacted instead. In 
1865, local option was engrafted onto the license 
law. This continued until early in 1874, when 
prohibition was again enacted in the midst 
of such active opposition that the question 
was made an issue in the canvass of the same 
year, and repudiated by the election of a 
legislature which repealed it in 1875, since 
which time the people of the Island State 
have steered clear of prohibition. 

Connecticut enacted the law in 1854, but 
there was never any attempt made to secure 
its rigid enforcement, and such perfunctory 
and partial enforcement as marked its history 
there, was spasmodic until the final repeal in 
18^2. 

New York passed a prohibition statute in 
1854, but at that time the Empire State had 
as her Governor a clear-headed statesman, 
Horatio Seymour, who vetoed it, but the 
furore for paternal legislation and fanatical 
interference by the State with the reserved 
rights of the citizen, was greater then than 
it has ever been since, and at the next election, 
a prohibitionist, Myron H. Clark, was elected 
governor, and in 1855 the legislature again 
enacted the law, and the governor signed it, 
but it was so alien to the views of the cosmo- 
politan population of that great State, that it 
had a very brief existence. The highest 
court of the State in 1856, declared some of 
its provisions unconstitutional, and the people 
being already tired of it, the repeal followed 
in 1857, since which time. New York has had 
a license law. 

Delaware passed a modified prohibitory 
Act in 1855, but even that was so repugnant 
to the liberal sentiments of the people of that 
glorious little State, that it was superseded by 
a license law in 1857, and no serious attempt 
has ever been made to re-enact it there. 

Michigan passed the law in 1853, contin- 
gent upon its ratification by a popular vote. 
This was done, and the act declared uncon- 
stitutional on account of that feature of it, and 
the law was re-enacted without the submission 
clause in 1855. This law remained on the 
statute book until 1875, when it was repealed, 
and as the constitution o^the State prohibited 
the passage of a license law, one imposing a 
tax and authorizing an additional one by cities 
was enacted as the only regulation possible. 



Some very interesting and suggestive facts 
have lately been published by a leading Michi- 
gan newspaper, showing that there are nothing 
like so many places where liquor can be had 
under the high tax imposed as there were 
under prohibition, and that drunkenness in 
the cities and large towns has correspondingly 
decreased. 

Iowa passed the statutory act in 1855, and 
modified it in 1858 by the exclusion of wine 
and beer from its operation. Not deeming 
this sufficient, a constitutional amendment 
was submitted, making a sweeping prohibition 
of all intoxicants. This was carried by a 
popular vote last year, but was declared un- 
constitutional because of the failure of the 
legislature to conform to the constitution in 
the passage of the act of submission. There 
has just been passed by the Iowa legislature 
a very sweeping prohibitory bill. * 

Illinois enacted it in 1855, submitted it to 
a popular vote and it was repudiated by the 
people at the polls. * 

Minnesota also enacted, it in 1852, in a 
form repugnant to the constitution of that 
State, and it was consequently declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, since 
which time that State has manacred to ofet 
along under license. 

In Wisconsin it was twice passed and twice 
vetoed, in 1855, which seemed to settle it in 
that State. 

Ohio and Maryland enacted it in 1855, but 
it was very short-lived in both those States, 
though Ohio has since agitated the question 
of its renewal. 

Indiana and Nebraska enacted the law in 
1855, and both got rid of it very soon. The 
former submitted it again in 1882, but the 
people repudiated it, and the latter has lately 
gone in for very high license as a substitute 
for positive prohibition. 

So many of the States that originally passed 
prohibitory laws having repealed them when 
found to be unsatisfactory, a movement has 
been set on foot by the ultra-zealous sup- 
porters of such legislation, to fix it in the 
constitutions of the States. They can not, or 
will not, trust the people to deal with it as 
with all ordinary legitimate matters of legis- 
lation, by making it the law, and repealing it 
when they find it does not answer. They 
want it made a part of the fundamental law, 
so that when the people discover, by actual 
experience, that it is a fraud, the}^ will find 
4ienfold more difficulty in getting rid of it 
than they would if it were a simple statue, 
repealable by the legislature. They raise the 
cry that the opponents of prohibition are 
afraid to trust the people, when in fact it is 
they who fear to trust the people. If the 
people want prohibition, they can elect a 
legislature that will enact it, and then when 
they find it does not suit them they can elect 
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another that will repeal it ; and if the law can 
stop the manufacture and sale of liquor at all, 
a statute can do it just as well as a constitu- 
tional provision, and better, as such a provis- 
ion would have no effect whatever until 
vitalized by a statute. In a republic the j)eo- 
ple enact laws by their representative bodies, 
and not directly by the voice of the whole 
people as in a pure democracy, and there is 
nothing in the nature of this class of legisla- 
tion which should give it privileges above those 
enjoyed by ordinary subjects of law-making. 
Hence, I have opposed, and shall oppose, the 
submission of the question to a popular vote. 
As well present a chapter on crimes and their 
punishment, or those providing a code of 
procedure in civil cases, to a vote of the whole 
people. If prohibition is, not a legitimate 
subject of legislation it cannot be made so by 
constitutional provision, and if it be such 
subject, no force can be added to the law by 
making it a part of the constitution. 

Kansas was not content with the passage 
of a mere prohibitory statute, but must have 
the principle engrafted upon her fundamen- 
tal law, which was done in 1881, and the 
necessary legislation had to carry it into effect 
on paper ; and since the first of May of that 
year, this development of prohibition has 
been on trial in that state, with what success 
or lack of success is a matter of general 
notoriety. Kansas is the only state that has 
made prohibition a part of its organic law, 
and Kansas is tired enough of it to change it 
if it could be done by a mere act of her leg- 
islature instead of by the acts of two legisla- 
tures and a popular vote on the question. As 
before stated, Iowa tried it but by bungling 



in the manner of doing^t, failed and has now 
fallen back upon statutory prohibition ; which 
is, as before suggested, much less objection- 
able than the organic form^ as it is more easily 
disposed of by repealj when no longer sup- 
ported by the moral consciousness of the cit- 
izens of the State; and when no longer 
tolerable. 

• No attempt has ever been made in Missouri 
to pass a prohibitory' statute ; but the efforts 
of the friends of the movement have for some 
years past been directed to securing a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the constitution of the 
State. 

The question of incorporating prohibition 
into their organic law has lately been submitted 
by their legislatures, to the people of Indiana, 
Ohio and North Carolina, and voted down, 
and efforts are being made to have it sub- 
mitted again in those States as well as in sev- 
eral others. 

The New York Assembly has just voted 
down such a measure, by a very small vote. 

Voting the measure down at the polls does 
not satisfy its friends. They become only the 
more clamorous for another submission — and 
the public mind is kept in a state of very un- 
desirable agitation, and worst of all, legiti- 
mate agencies for the promotion of temper- 
ance are abandoned, wholly or partially, for 
people say '* why work for the temperance cause 
when we are to have prohibition so that no 
one can get liquor. People will then be 
obliged to live temperately and we can save 
our time, labor and money." Of course they 
learn better under prohibition, but in the 
meantime the usual legitimate and effective 
temperance agencies are suspended. 
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All objections to that class of legislation, 
which seeks by legal enactment to prevent the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor,' 
and which has come to be universaiUy de- 
scribed by the comprehensive term, " prohibi- 
tion," may be presented under three general 
heads : 

1st. It is in violation of the reserved 
rights of the citizen. 

2d. It is NOT SANCTIONED BY THE TEACH- 
INGS OF THE Bible. 

3d. It 'IS IMPRACTICABLE AND DELUSIVE, 
AS A TEMPERANCE EXPEDIENT. 



I. 

PROHIBITION IS IN VIOLATION OP THE RESERVED 
RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN. 

The State is a voluntary aggregation of men 
politically associated for the single purpose 
of mutual protection, and so long as it 
confines its action to this object, there .is 
unanimous agreement between its members, 
and its strength is equal to the entire strength 
of all its members. But let the State assume 
any other function, and disagreement immedi- 
ately ensues, and the more duties it has 
imposed upon it, the greater the dissenting 
minority becomes, and the greater the dis- 
satisfaction. Besides, the State's power to 
perform its legitimate functions is lessened by 
this division of duties, that power is given to 
non-essentials which should go to the proper 
performance of the essential. 
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The whole power and duty of a State, of 
this Union, is to pre\^ent the aggressions of 
individuals on the rights of each other. To 
provide the means and appliances of govern- 
ment, and to contribute its quota towards 
the protection of the Nation from its foreign 
enemies. 

All restraints or limitations imposed by 
law, upon the natural rights of the citizen 
must be clearly referable to the legitimate 
exercise of some of these powers, and to a 
necessary performance of this duty. All 
Jaws which assume to interfere in the mere 
moral conduct of man, or with the material 
interests of the community, are based on 
principles that are thoroughly unsound, as 
tending to the paternal, centralized form of 
government, and to the multiplication of 
offices, and the creation of boards which in- 
terfere with the rights of the citizen and burden 
him with unwelcome taxes. Such laws tamper 
with the moral freedom and personal rights of 
the individual, and tyrannize over the minutiae 
of his daily life, in the attempt to mould him 
by legislation into virtue. They are the ex- 
pression of the ignorant fervor of those who 
have vastly more power than experience ; 
whose zeal is not according to knowledge, 
and whose sympathies for the frailties and self- 
imposed ills of the weak are not qualified by 
any considerations for the rights which the 
strong and the weak alike possess. 

Those who would extend the functions of 
the State beyond the primary duties here de- 
fined, base their demands upon the assumption 
that "it is the dutv of the State to enact all 
such laws as will promote the general welfare 
of the people." This is the door through 
which have entered nearl}^ all the legislative 
ills which have ever afflicted mankind. Rivers 
of human blood have been made to fiow in 
accordance with laws that were professedly 
framed for the promotion of " the public wel- 
fare." Miljions of lives have been violently 
taken under the same sanction. Martyrs of 
the truth have been burned at the stake in 
almost every country in vindication of such 
laws. The prisons of every land have been 
crowded for ages with persons unjustly in- 
carcerated b}^ their authority. Who can 
estimate the anguish, the heartbreaks, the 
vast total of human suffering entailed on the 
children of men in the name of laws pro- 
mulgated "for the welfare of the people?" 
Churchmen have burned Sectaries, and been 
in turn burned by them, and both have 
burned thousands of their own faith ; chains, 
whippings and banishments have been visited 
on other thousands of every faith, all in the 
name of laws made "for the welfare of the 
people." 

We no longer hang, burn or imprison people 
for the " glory of God," but we place them 
under legal restrictions and limitations, and 



still dog and sometimes imprison them, and 
in many ways hamper and harass them, all for 
their own good and the " general welfare of 
the people." 

Most of our burdens are imposed under the 
same specious pretense. We are overrun 
witit officers, federal, state and municipal, 
three out of every four of whom are for the 
purpose of carrying out paternal regulations 
established "for the welfare of the people," 
and none of which are of real advantage to 
those for and on behalf of whom they were 
professedly provided, and who are called on, 
with great regularity, to bear the burdens of 
their support. We have boards for this and 
for that, officers of this and of that; we 
have this and that "institution" established 
by law "for the welfare of the people," and 
most of which could be dispensed with, to the 
immediate and lasting benefit of all concerned. 

The fact is, we have altogether too much 
law, and especially have we an immense mass 
of the character indicated, all of which ought 
to be swept off the statute books " for the 
welfare of the people." 

We shall have to come to it sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better. The State and its 
municipalities will then be confined to the 
duties of preserving order and administering 
justice, and the people, relieved of many bur- 
dens which they are now obliged to bear in 
the name of the law, will be left free to look 
after and take care of their own welfare. 
The number of offices will be largely reduced, 
and the oppornitunities for and incentives to 
peculation and public plunder will be corre- 
spondingly diminished, so that we ma}^ then 
hope to see the stream of corruption, which is 
now so threatening, dried up because of the 
endless failure of its fountains. 

Of all the laws growing out of this assumed 
paternal relation of the State to its citizens, 
none are so obnoxious as those which attempt 
to supervise the noorals and direct the per- 
sonal habits of the people, because they make 
a direct assault upon the inalienable rights 
of personal liberty, which are so much dearer 
to every freeman than are those pertaining 
.merely to property. And, whether limiting 
the cost of a dinner, prescribing the cut of a 
coat, or prohibiting the use of certain articles 
of food and drink, such laws are alike un- 
warranted in the very constitution and nature 
of man's relation to his fellow-man, and are 
impertinent, offensive, and tyrannical in fact. 
A law which compels you to drain a filthy 
pond under the direction of the Board of 
Health, is tolerable, because you can see that 
not only your neighbor's health, but your own 
also may be really jeopardized iDy the vicinity 
of the impure water ; and the law which com- 
pels you to contribute of your substance 
towards the support of a hospital may be 
submitted to, because it appeals to the chari- 
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table instincts of the heart. But when the 
attempt \s made to deprive you of certain 
articles of food, or drink, .under the specious 
pretense that it is necessary to do so in order 
to prevent your neighbor, if you please, from 
injuring his health by indulging to excess in 
such food or drink, you feel that any such 
attempt is an unwarrantable infringement of 
your personal rights, an unbearable abridgment 
of your personal liberty, and is not justified in 
the least, by the reasons given for the act. You 
at once rebel, and demand that no such 
method be adopted of visiting upon you the 
effects of your neighbor' slack of self-control, or 
of protecting him from the effects of his self- 
indulgence ; you insist that te alone should be 
punished for his acts ; you will not admit the 
logic of going without your beefsteak to pre- 
vent your neighbor from having a surfeit; 
nor of being deprived of your glass of beer to 
prevent his filling himself to overflowing 
with bad whisky. You insist that there 
would be as much reason in stopping the sale 
of gunpowder to prevent some one from 
shooting himself; or that of rope to prevent 
some one else from hanging himself. The 
prohibitionist will say that the man who drinks 
whisky is very much more likely to hurt him- 
self thereby than the man who carries gun- 
powder or a rope is to hurt himself with either ; 
but the reply is, that neither the gunpowder 
nor the rope, should be sold to the man who 
has shown suicidal tendencies, and that he 
who is likely to hurt himself with drink should 
not be allowed to purchase it, and that neither 
the State nor any other power can legitimately 
interfere to prevent the purchase, by any one 
else, of either the gunpowder, the rope, or the 
food or liquor. 

There is, in enacting statutes which have 
for their only sanction the general welfare* of 
the people, the twofold difficulty of first 
deteimining whether — in the opinion of the 
majority — they really are for the general 
welfare, and then of fixing upon forms that 
will be most beneficial. 

The legislature must first conclude whether 
such a law, upon a given subject, will be for 
the general good, and then they must fix 
upon the form in which it will best meet the 
object. 

The first and most serious of these difficul- 
ties is never encountered in the passage of 
laws which are clearly within the legitimate 
domain of legislation. There is never any 
question whether there should be laws against 
murder, theft, or other crimes ; nor whether 
courts of justice should be established and 
governed by law, but when measures are 
presented in a legislative body proposing to 
declare that a crime which is not naturally a 
crime, and to punish it as such, or to estab- 
lish, for instance. State supervision of any 
private business, or State control of the 



private habits of citizens, they are often met 
by the considerate negative of the majority 
and at once receive their merited quietus ; 
and if favorably entertained and passed, it is 
always against the earnest protest of a large 
and intelligent minority. In brief, laws that 
are for the real welfare of the people, and 
which grow out of the natural order of things, 
meet with opposition only as to form ; while 
those that are outside of that order encounter 
opposition as to substance, more even than to 
form. The former harmonize with men's 
sense of justice, whilst the latter violate it. 

It is true that there are many persons — 
lawyers included — who believe that the people 
may through their legislature enact any law 
which will not conflict with the constitution 
of the State or of the United States, or with 
any law of congress. In other words, that 
there are no subjects or matters that may not 
be legislated upon, and the dicta of many of 
our courts tend to support that view. So 
fearful are the}' of seeming to curtail the 
powers of the representative department, 
that they have erred in the other direction, 
by conceding to it powers, which, in the 
nature of things, it cannot possess. 

State constitutions confer no powers upon 
legislatures ; they are limitations upon the 
powers of such bodies. Outside of consti- 
tutions, State legislatures may enact laws 
upon any matter pertaining to the primary 
objects of government as herein defined. 
But when they assume to legislate outside of 
the scope of those fundamental powers, their 
acts have neither the vitality nor the moral 
force of law, but are simply usurpations 
under the forms of law. They may conform 
to the letter of State constitutions, but they 
violate that higher constitution "the natural 
order of things," and assail and trample under 
foot the sacred personal rights of the citizen. 
Can the intelligent reader fail to see that all 
enactments technically known as "prohibi- 
tory," constitutional or statutory, clearly 
belong to the class here denounced as usurp- 
ations. 

Extensive religious combinations have been 
formed throughout the country with the ob- 
ject of securing the enactment of prohibitory 
laws, and of perpetuating and rendeiing more 
stringent the Sunday laws. Such combina- 
tions are full of danger to the religious rights 
of the people, for by their insidous encroach- 
ments they tend to undermine and destroy 
those constitutional safeguards which are the 
true guarantees of civil and religious liberty. 
Religious intolerance is the most tyrannical of 
all depotisms, and the most powerful. "All 
religious depotism commences by combina- 
tion and influence, and when that influence 
begins to operate upon the political iostitu- 
tions of the country, the civil power soon 
bends under it, and the catastrophe of other 
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nations furnishes an awful warning of the 
consequences." 

In their misdirected zeal, those religionists 
who seek by means of political combinations, 
to secure the enactment of laws to make men 
temperate and moral, are sowing the wind, 
and let us be careful that the whole country 
does not reap the whirlwind. 

As an illustration of the spirit and pur- 
poses of these organizations, a news paragraph 
is presented, which was cut from the Globe- 
Democrat^ published the same day the text 
was written : 

WANT THE OONSTlTUTIOlJ CHANGED. 

"Philadelphia, Pa., March 14. — The Na- 
tional Reform Association to-day announced 
a Convention to begin in this city on the 
evening of March 24, and to continue the 
next day, for the purpose of discussing the 
principles and aims of the national reform 
movement. The call says the movement 
"seeks to strengthen the Christian elements 
in our national life, as the Christian Sabbath 
and marriage laws, and the Bible in the 
public schools. It opposes carrying mails on 
the Lord's day, which has been a fruitful 
parent of nearly all our public Sabbath des- 
ecration, polygamy and easy divorces now so 
common, and license liquor traffic in any 
form. The object of the movement is to 
secure an amendment to the Constitution 
recognizing Christian laws as the fundamental 
law of the land." 

There are Christian elements in our social 
life, but none in " our national life." The 
infidel and the Jew have as much claim to the 
protection of our laws as has the Christian. 
This is not a Christian land. It is a land of 
religious freedom, and the aspiration of every 
lover of liberty is that it may long remain 
such, despite the "National Reform Associa- 
tion," and all similar politico-religious organ- 
izations. 

Tiie same paper contains an editorial para- 
graph, describing the dilemma of a distinguished 
Missouri Congressman, who had "objected to 
the receipt, by the House, of some resolutions 
passed by a Methodist Conference, in favor of 
the restriction of the liquor traffic in the 
District of Columbia." The objection was 
made, because, as the Congressman put it, 
* ' the conference has no business to instruct 
Congress." The paper then informs us that 
"the Methodist brethren are represented to be 
organizing for the Congressman's suppression 
at the first opportunity." Like a true states- 
man, he denied the right of this powerful 
religious organization to instruct Congress on 
any matter, much less one upon which they 
held peculiar views — not shared in by the 
great mass of the people — and because he did 
this fearlessly, he is to be "suppressed." Every 
reader has seen many similar paragraphs. 
Little notice is taken of the action of such 



organizations, but let the brewers or distillers 
make the least movement towards defending 
their business from the assaults of such organ- 
izations, and immediately a howl goes up that 
''our liberties are menaced by the combination 
of the whisky interest for political purposes." 
Under such circumstances, it is useless to point 
to the fact that no convention or meeting of 
brewers, or of liquor men, has ever passed, or 
for a moment entertained any proposition look- 
ing to any sort of interference with any one 
else's rights. It is enough to awaken the vigi- 
lance of all these politico-religious watchmen 
over the morals of others, that the representa- 
tives of the liquor interest meet at all, and 
discuss the best methods of protecting their 
interests, though never a word be said about 
politics. My deliberate opinion is that there is 
vastly more danger to our liberties from a 
single meeting of political preachers than 
from all the meetings ever held by the brew- 
ers and others interested in the liquor traffic 
combined. 

Under our form of government, where the 
constitution is based on universal suffrage, 
the restraints of law owe all their force to 
public opinion. No statute, whether right or 
wrong, can be enforced against an adverse 
public sentiment, and conversely any statute, 
whether right or wrong, will be obeyed so 
long as it remains the correct exponent of a 
nearly unanimous public opinion. Nor can 
any force be added to a statute by the im- 
position of severe penalties, for onfy while the 
law remains the true representative of public 
opinion will the penalties be enforced, and 
then not because they belong to the law, but 
because they are the means provided by 
which public opinion visits its condemnation 
upon the violators of the law, so that when 
the statute ceases to represent public opinion, 
the penalty of its violation will no longer 
be enforced, with any certainty. 

Laws that legitimately grow out of the 
structure of society, that is to say, all such 
laws as have for their object the protection of 
the citizen, in his civil rights, his person and 
property, and which tend to the due adminis- 
tration of justice, are always sustained by 
public opinion ; it may be divided, and may 
wholly change as to the mere form of such 
laws, but its support of their substance Is con- 
stant and unchangeable. For instance : public 
opinion may be divided, or it may change 
upon the question of the proper form of the 
law and the penalty denounced againstlarceny ; 
but it will constantly maintain that larceny 
is a crime, and insist on its punishment by 
some form of law. But laws which do not 
grow out of the primary duty of the State to 
society in its structural needs, but which 
originate in some of the moods of a changeful 
public opinion, exist in substance only so long 
as the mood of public opinion lasts in which 
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they had their origin. Such are prohibitory 
laws, which have their origin in an abnormal 
slate of public opinion. Hence the constant 
efforts of their originators to manufacture 
public opinion in their support. Public opin- 
ion naturally grows to the maintenance of a 
reasonable, proper and necessary law, but 
before it will bolster up prohibition, it must 
be nurtured in the hot-house of the sentiments 
and emotions. Hence the prohibition lecturer 
always dwells upon the horrors of intemper- 
ance, and the misery of hearts broken and 
homes desolated through its agency, until he 
has so wrought upon the feelings of most of 
his hearers that they are ready to adopt al- 
most any means, legal or illegal, of ridding 
the world of such a monster. He then urges 
the specious expedient of prohibition. ' ' Take 
away the liquor '* says he, "and then men can 
not drink and briog upon themselves and 
theirs all this misery and woe." Then he 
appeals to their over-wrought sympathies for 
a practical sacrifice. "Are you not willing 
to surrender the poor right (privilege he calls 
it) of drinking occasionally, if thereby you 
may save your fellow-man from the vortex of 
ruin?" And, to the credit of the impulsive 
human heart I say it, they promptly respond 
that they are willing, not only to so deprive 
themselves, but all others who may not be so 
willing. When the majority reach this pitch 
they try the political nostrum prescribed. 
But when it is found upon trial that it does 
not care the evil, but rather, has rendered the 
patient worse, and they in the meantime have 
probably reco veered somewhat from the furore 
of public virture, they conclude they have 
been meddling with other people's private 
concerns, without any perceptible advantage 
to themselves or to the rest of mankind, and 
then public opinion will no longer support 
prohibition, and the law becomes a dead 
letter. 

Those who favor the prohibition of the 
naanufacture and sale of intoxicants claim 
the sanction of God's laws prohibiting crime 
and wrong-doing in justification of their 
theories. They cite the Decalogue as an epi- 
tome of God's prohibitory laws, and then 
triumphantly, and blasphemously, exclaim, 
"whoever refuses to accept prohibition strikes 
at God : God prohibits." The ten command- 
ments may be accepted as the consummate 
fruit of legislative wisdom. We are to presume 
that they contain all that Infinite wisdom saw 
fit to prohibit to man, and we look in vain in 
them for any indication of an intention on the 
part of the Creator to prohibit the use of wine 
or other intoxicants. Will any one say, if the 
sale of alcohol is such a crime as the prohi- 
bitionists make of it, that the Creator would 
not have included its use among the things 
prohibited, "The law of the Lord is perfect." 
But prohibitionists want to amend the ten 



commandments. They are wiser, in their own 
esteem, than God himself, and propose to add 
as the eleventh commandment, "Thou shall 
not manufacture nor sell wine," in spite of 
the fact that He who taught us to pray against 
being led into temptation. Himself manufac- 
tured wine and commanded its use as a memo- 
rial of Him. 

What God prohibited in his revealed word, 
man may prohibit in his statutes. God's pro- 
hibition rests on the fact that the thing pro- 
hibited is wrong in the very nature of things. 
The Decalogue itself adds nothing to the 
moral turpitude of murder and theft. And 
human laws against murder and theft have 
their sanction in the intrinsic wrong of the 
things prohibited, as well as in the word of 
the Almighty Ruler. 

Prohibitionists also attempt to justify their 
position on this question by the fact that 
human laws are made to prohibit murder and 
theft. Their logic runs in this wise : Human 
laws may prohibit crime. Murder and theft 
are crimes, and therefore human laws may 
prohibit murder and theft. "The sale of 
wine is a crime, therefore, human laws may 
prohibit the sale of wine." The fallacy is in 
calling that a crime, which is no more a crime 
than the selling of opium or arsenic, or 
fiour, is a crime. They admit that wine may 
be sold, as 'a medicine, without offense; the 
prescription of the physician relieving the 
act of ajl its criminal aspects ; but whoever 
heard of any prescriptive absolution from the 
criminality of murder or theft? Murder and 
theft may be prohibited because they are 
crimes against God, the State and the person, 
and if the sale of wine can be shown to be 
either, it also may be prohibited. Is it a 
crime against God? There is nothing in His 
revealed word to intimate that it is so. From 
the first, when it was brought forth, with 
bread, for the hungry host of Abram, by 
Melchisedec, "the priest of the Most High 
God," to where our Savior took the cup 
and gave thanks for it, there is not a syllable 
to show that its use is displeasing to the 
Almighty. Is it a crime against the State ? 
Nothing is a crime against the State which 
does not attack its integrity or tend to sub- 
vert its authority. How can the sale of wine 
do either? There is nothing disloyal in it^ 
and the wealthiest and most powerful nations 
are the Saxon races — the beer-drinking Ger- 
man, English and American peoples. Is it a 
crime against the person? If so, it is so 
always and under all circumstances. Where 
is the intent, the chief element or ingredient of 
crime ? Wholly wanting. If I seize hold of 
a man in an angry manner, I commit an as- 
sault upon his person whether I hurt him or 
not ; but I may seize hold of him with much 
greater force, with the intention of preventing 
his falling, or to draw him away from im- 
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pending danger, and his person is preserved 
instead of being violated. But where is the 
crime against the person in selling him a glass 
of beer? It may be designed to do him good, 
and really may do so ; the doctors disagree 
about this. The seller may at any rate have 
the intention of good to the buyer, and the 
injury, if any, must be so very slight, that 
no offence, much less a crime, is committed. 
But the prohibitionist says that it is not 
the single glass alone that constitutes the 
crime, but the others which follow until 
drunkenness supervenes. My answer is that 
while the man is sober there can be no crime, 
and if a single glass is knowingly sold to him 
after he ceases to be sober then the act for the 
first tim 3 becomes a crime against the person, 
and the law, as it stands, steps in and affords an 
ample remedy for the injury done, by taking 
away from the seller the power to repeat the 
wrong, holding him up as an example to 
others in like manner oflfending. " But," says 
the prohibitionist, "the law in this regard 
is never enforced.'* The only answer is to 
call attention to the fact that all human laws 
depend for their enforcement upon mere 
human agencies, and that if a reasonable 
regulation, that takes his license away from a 
saloon keeper who sells to a drunken man, can- 
not be enforced, though harmonizing with 
universal public sentiment, how is it to be 
expected that a law which makes it a crime 
to sell the first glass to a sober man-, who may 
need it, can possibly be enforced by the same 
agencies? Only awhile ago the 'esteemed 
Chancellor of Washington IJniversity gave in 
his adhesion to prohibition, because he des- 
paired of a due enforcement of the license 
laws. He had hoped, and believed, it possible 
to scotch the serpent of intemperance with 
that stick, but finally despairing, he was 
willing to take up the cudgel of prohibition 
and kill the monster outright. The Doctor 
will find that the cudgel is really the same 
old, insufficient stick after all. The agencies 
for the enforcement of prohibition are the 
same that failed to properly enforce license. 
Courts, juries, witnesses and prosecutors are 
the same: if ineffectual in the one case, can 
they be otherwise than powerless in the other? 
The Doctor and his new allies have mistaken 
the remedy, which consists, not in changing 
sticks, but in bracing up, by public opinion, 
the arm which wields the one in hand. And 
just here I wish to offer a word of advice to 
temperance zealots of both sexes : 

There are potential agencies which should 
go before the public application of moral 
suasion, and of which the latter should be 
merely auxilliary : Chief among these is home 
education. *' Train up a child in the wa}' he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
from it.'* Teach him both by precept 
nil example, the beauty and value of temper- 



ance, and point out to him the moral, social, 
and physical heinousness of drunkenness, 
and 3'ou need not rely upon prohibition to 
keep him from plunging into the fearful vortex 
of intemperance. And do not expend all your 
efforts at education upon the sons, but teach 
the daughters that they too have a powerful 
influence for temperance, when properly di- 
rected, and show them how to use that influ- 
ence. That it is less powerful on the rostrum 
than in the privacy of home. Let the women 
understand that drink is largely a matter of 
appetite, and that a good dish of soup, with a 
well and promptly prepared meal, is worth all 
the temperance tracts and lectures that can be 
placed beQpre a hungiy man. The women of 
this age and country are largely responsible 
for the drunkenness which lingers, to a di- 
minished, but still deplorable extent, among 
us. Few of them know how to best prepare 
food for the table, and still fewer of them ap- 
preciate the importance of good food as a factor 
in the work of temperance. The saloon sets 
out a well cooked lunch, while at home the 
drinking man too often finds either that the 
slatternly wife is gadding about, and has pre- 
pared no food for him, or if placed before him 
the food is so badly cooked that it is unfit to 
eat. And as he can drop into the saloon and 
get an appetizing lunch by buying a glass or 
two of whisky, he does it and thus spends 
the money that would go for food if he had 
any one at home to compete with the saloon in 
the mere matter of cookery.* 

The sympathy of the prohibitionist is ex- 
pended upon the drunkard, while his execra- 
tions are heaped upon the liquor seller. The 
drunkard he regards as an object of interest, 
entitled to the pity of all good people, because, 
poor weak man, he is the victim of a fiendish 
"murderer,** who, taking advantage of his 
infirmity, sells him the means of "flooding 
his soul with liquid damnation." The fact is, 
almost every drinker takes his dram as the 
result of a deliberate purpose. Probably 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred drink 
because they choose to drink, and abstain 
when they see proper to do so. And when 
people wish to drink, they will certainly find 
the means. If drink, cool, fresh and compara- 
tively innoxious, is not to be obtained at a 
convenient beer saloon, it can almost certainly 
be had, in a very much more deleterious and 
fiery form at an equally convenient drug -store, 
and if not there, then from a jug at home or 
elsewhere. The saloon keeper has very little to 

♦ " It Is probable, ♦ ♦ from the clinical history of 
drunkenness, that any cause of exhaustion of a special 
character, especially such as affect the brain and cord 
primarily; or a deprivation of nutritious and palatable 
food, on account of insufficiency, or bad cooking; or 
an inability to digest or assimilate food of a sufficiently 
stimulating character, becomes a predisposing cause of 
drunkenness.*'— [ What shall we do for the drunkard f 
r. 19. Orphkus Evarts, M. D., Supt. Cincinnati 
Sanitarium.] 
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do with the matter, and what little he does 
under a reasonable license law, is generally to 
the advantage of the drinker, by furnishing 
him with less hurtful liquor than he would 
obtain by sinister means from occult sources 
under prohibition. 

The theory of the prohibitionist is, that we 
must take the liquor away from the ninet}^- 
nine persons who never hurt themselves by it, 
and to many of whom it may be really advan- 
tageous, in order that the hundredth man may 
not have the means of injuring himself. Be- 
sides being an outrageous wrong to the 
ninety-nine who do not abuse themselves or 
others by drink, this course is foolish. The 
-object sought cannot be attained in this way, 
and if it could, this is not the best way to 
reach it. Instead of taking the drink away 
'from the whole, hundred, take the hundredth 
man, the toper, away from the drink. He is 
diseased, and may transmit the disease from 
which he suffers to p3sterity. He is incapable, 
mentally, of taking care of himself. The 
public good demands that he shall receive 
treatment, looking to a cure of his disease. 
Besides, he has, for the time, forfeited h's 
^ right to liberty of action by the misuse he has 
made of that liberty. He has made a nuisance 
of himself, and should be abated as such. He 
should be isolated and placed under treat - 
ent. He has become insane, is a dipso- 
maniac. Cure him. 

His isolation, detention and cure is the 
duty of the State of which he is an incapable, 
irrational and irresponsible member. The 
State has the right to restrain and deal with 
him as a protection to the public, and the 
duty of the State to take care of him in the 
way indicated grows out of the rigrht of 
society to protect itself against the probable 
-consequences of the condition to which he 
has reduced himself. He may be shut up in 
a hospital for inebriates, founded, controlled 
and supported by the State, or by municipal- 
ities under authority delegated by the State, 
and he may be made to contribute to his own 
support out of any resources he may possess, 
or by the labor of his hands during the 
period of his detention. He may be subjected 
to such reasonable regulations and methods 
of treatment as the State may prescribe, or 
as may be established under the auspices of 
the State or municipality, and when cured he 
may take the place of a useful member of 
society and henceforth live a sober life, at 
any rate the chances will be in his favor ; the 
liquor will be out of him and the poison of it 
out of his blood ; he will be enabled to take 
an intelligent view of his situation, and if he 
should relapse, and again become a nuisance 
abate him again — there can be no other way. 
As has been shown, time and time again, the 
State cannot take the liquor away from him. 
Why, then, not try the alternative of taking 
I him away from the liquor. 



Prohibitionists affirm that the opposition 
shown to prohibitory laws by the liquor men 
themselves, is the very strongest possible tes- 
timony that they are effective in preventing 
the sale" of liquor. They ask why liquor men 
should oppose such laws if they do not pro- 
hibit? They assume, and charge, that all 
liquor dealers are the ver}' scum and off- 
scourings of the earth. Men who care noth- 
ing for law except as they are made to feel 
its lash, and whose perversity is such that they 
would rather disobey than to obey a law, 
when not confronted by the certain penalt}- of 
disobedience. 

It is true that prohibition drives the better 
element out of the business, and places it 
largely in the hands of the irresponsible and 
the lawless, many of whom would not hesitate 
to drug the already villainous compounds 
they vend as liquor, nor to rob their victims 
after steeping their senses in liquids which 
are no more like alcohol than they are like 
aquafortis or vitriol.* 

Law-abiding men, and many such are en- 
gaged in the retail liquor trade under license, 
do not wish to be forced to abandon the busi- 
ness in. which they were raised, and in which 
their all is embarked, and which alone they 
understand, nor to carry it on in violation of 
law and in competition with the class above 
indicated. This certainly presents a sufficient 
motive for opposition to prohibition. It is 
also true that such laws are very vehemently 
opposed by the brewers and the dealers in 
malt liquor, because they really result in 
great injury to if not the total destruction of 
their business. Under prohibition beer is 
driven out, and whisky, the cheaper and viler 
the better, is substituted for it, partly because 



*It Is a well-known fact that where the dealers 
fear to lose their stuff by seizure under prohibition, 
they produce a compound which somewhat imi- 
tates various kinds of liquors, by the use of certain 
essential oils and drugs, without a drop of alcohol. 
This hell- broth— that can be turned out to any order 
in a few minutes, costs so little, that seizure entails 
no loss, and the conscienceless dealer can. therefore, 
make more by its sale than he could by selling the best 
of liquor. Beings who sell such fraudulent stuff all 
favor prohibition, because it drives decent people from 
legitimate connection with the retail liquor trade, and 
leaves the field open to their devilish practices. The 
following slip clipped from the Globe- Democrat of the 
10th of October, 1883, illustrates the effect of their 
practices : 

(Special Dispatch to the Olobe Democrat.) 

**PORTLAND, Me., October 9.— The United States 
steamer Alliance arrived from St. John yesterday, and 
the sailors to-day went on a general drunk. This 
afternoon about forty of them got into a street fight, 
which was stopped by the police, who made several 
arrests. This evening fourteen were arrested and 
taken to the station. It is claimed that the liquor sold 
to the sailors was a regular ^'manufactured" article, 
and so made them crazy drunk. Up to 11:30 tonight, 
twenty drunken men had been arrested, and officers 
had taken in onlv such as could not be induced to go 
home, as otherwise the station could not have accom- 
modated all who would have been arrested. A liquor 
business seems to have suddenly become flourishing 
again, despite the numerous seizures made within the 
past two days." 
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beer is more bulky, and therefore less porta- 
ble and less easily secreted than whisky, but 
chiefly because the conditions for the handling 
and proper keeping of beer cannot be secured 
under such hostile laws. While the stuff bold 
in prohibition localities, under the name of 
whisky, is usually not of a character to entail 
much loss if it should suffer seizure, and being 
already as bad as possible it is not capable of 
deterioration however handled and housed. 
Beer must be kept in ice or a cold cellar, 
while prohibition whisky cannot be made 
worse by being housed in a dunghill. 



II. 



PROHIBITION IS NOT SANCTIONED BY THE 
TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE. 

Prohibitionists usually ignore, evade or 
sneer at the biblical argument against pro- 
hibition, but there are still many people in 
this coui)try who believe in the Bible as the 
Word of God, and who are not ready to 
denounce as an unmitigated curse that which 
the scriptures teach is a blessing. 

The Bible sanctions the use of wine, but 
condemns its abuse. Nowhere is its use for- 
bidden. Even to Aaron and the priesthood 
its use was permitted at all times and under 
all circumstances, until some of Aaron's 
sons offering incense before the Lord, took 
strange fire, instead of the holy fire of the 
tabernacle, with which to burn the incense — 
the inference being that they were under the 
influence of wine or strong drink at the time, 
for the command was immediately given that 
they should, henceforth, refrain from wine 
and strong drink, when they went into the 
tabernacle, 

Melchisedec, king of Salem, and Priest of 
the Most High God^ brought out bread and 
wine to the army of Abram, to nourish and 
sustain that weary host when returning from 
the battle of the kings. Prohibitionists 
would call Melchisedec a "whiskyite" and 
denounce him as no better than a murderer, 
for thus putting the bottle to the mouth of 
his fellow-men ; still he was a priest of the 
Most High, and a type of the Savior of man- 
kind. 

Isaac blessed Jacob with a blessing of 
supreme meaning, closing with the words, 
"Therefore, God give thee of the dew of 
Heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine, * * So prophetic was 
this blessing that it could not be recalled 
when the giver learned that it had been ob- 
tained by subtlety — that he had blessed Jacob 
instead of Ishmael for whom he had intended 
it: ''I have blessed Jacob and he shall be 
blessed.*' 

The climax of all the blessings of Jacob 
to his sons was reached in that to Judah, of 



whom he said, "The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a law- giver from between 
his feet until Shiloh come." That "binding 
his foal unto the vine, and his asses' colt unto 
the choice vine, he washed his garments in 
wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes. 
His eyes shall be red with vjine^ and his teeth 
white with milk." He was to be the head of 
a long line of kings, and the progenitor of the 
Savior, King of kings and Lord of lords, 
and yet his eyes were to be red with wine. 
This figure representing the choice blessings 
which were to be his. 

David, the Lord's anointed, the man after 
His own heart, poet, prophet, priest and king, 
when extolling the majesty and goodness of 
God said, "He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
that he may bring forth food out of the 
earth, and wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man's heart." 
Solomon, when blessing his son said to him : 
''Honor the Lord with thy substance and with 
the first fruits of all thine increase ; so shall 
thy barns be filled with plenty and thy presses 
shall burst out ■:7itL new wine.** 

The promise of Jehovah, by the mouth of 
His prophet Amos, was that He would bring 
again the captivity of His people, Israel, "and 
they shall build the waste cities and inhabit 
them, and they shall plant vineyards and drink 
the wine thereof."" Here is the promise of 
God that when they return, His people shall 
do just what prohibitionists would prevent 
them and all the other nations of the earth 
from doing. Which is right? 

In the 14th chapter of Deuteronomy the 
eating of the flesh of certain animals is inter- 
dicted, while certain others are named whose 
flesh may be taken as food, after which 
The Word enjoined it upon His people to 
truly tithe all the increase of their fields, and 
eat before the Lord. But while moving they 
were permitted to turn the tithing into money,, 
and carry it with them, " and thou shalt be- 
stow that money for whatsoever thj^ soul 
lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for 
wine, or fot strong drink, or for whatsoever 
thy soul desireth." The things so bought 
were to be consumed in feasting and rejoicing 
before the Lord, in the place chosen by Him. 
They were permitted to buy wine or strong 
drink. Some one must sell those liquors, but 
the prohibitionist says that whoever sells- 
either is as bad as a murderer. Who is right, 
God or the prohibitionist? 

The wise Solomon, in common with later 
and lesser poets of all nations, sang the praise 
of wine, in passages like these: "We will 
remember thy love more than icine,** "Much 
better is thy love than wine,'* "I will give 
thee spiced wine to drink." And in Eccle- 
siastes he presents this passage as a part of* 
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his philosophy of life: "Go thy way, eat 
thy bread with joy and drink thy wine with a 
a merry heart, for God now accepteth thy 
works;" and in Proverbs — that epitome of 
human wisdom — he said : ' ' Give strong 
di^ink to the unfortunate, 'and wine to those 
that are of a heavy he&,rt ; let such a one 
drink, that he may forget his poverty and 
remember his misery no more." 

" Oh," says the prohibitionist, "there is 
absolutely nothing in this biblical argument 
for the use of wine, for the wine which was 
recommended or permitted in the Bible was 
always the unfermented, non-intoxicating 
freshly-expressed juice of the grape." To this 
Ijanswer that the very language of some of the 
passages disproves this position. Take the 
last quoted, what is there in non-intoxicating 
wine to make the heavy-hearted man forget his 
misery? Must, or new wine, would be much 
more likely to make his body miserable along 
with his mind. 

Besides this we are informed by Hebrew 
scholars that the original word in all the 
passages which I have cited above was 
^'yayin*' which is the same word used to 
denote the means of intoxication referred to 
in other passages of the Bible ; for instance 
we read that Noah drank of the wine (yayin) 
and became drunk, (Genesis IX, 21.) That 
Nabal drank wine {yayin) and became very 
drunk, (1 Sam. XXV, 36 and 37,) that the 
drunkards of Ephrim were struck down by 
wine, {yayin) (Isaiah XXVII, 1;) that 
Jeremiah says, "I am like a drunken man, 
like a person whom wine* {yayin) has over- 
come" (Jer. XXIII, 9.) The fact is the 
Bible makes no distinction between the fer- 
mented and unfermrented juice of the grape. 
The reader will vainly search the pages of the 
many able commentators of that book for 
any note making a suggestion of such dif- 
ference, and it was left to the modern clerical 
prohibitionist to reconcile the plain biblical 
sanction of wine with his peculiar theories, 
by saying that the wine whose use is permit- 
ted by the Bible is not wine at all, but must, 
the new juice of the grape. The text or the 
context, in nearly every instance, shows that 
this cannot be true. 

Nor does the Old or Hebrew Bible any- 
where prohibit the use of wine generally. It 
does prohibit its use in certain cases by 
certain persons. The priests were not per- 
mitted to drink it when performing certain of 
their duties, and kings and princes were ad- 
monished that its use was not fitting for 
them, lest it should make them forget the law 
and pervert the judgment of the afflicted. 

When the Nazarite separated himself under 
a vow to the Lord, it was declared that ' "he 
shall separate himself from wine and strong 
drink, and shall drink no vinegar of wine or 
vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink 



any liquor of grapes, nor eat, moist grapes or 
dried." (Number VI, 3.) As well, argue that 
no one should eat grapes, either moist or 
dried, because the Nazarite was prohibited 
from eating them, when under his vow of 
separation, as to claim that one should not 
drink wine because the Nazarite was not 
allowed to drink it when under his vow. 
That the prohibition was not perpetual we 
learn from the 20th verse, which is never 
quoted by prohibitionists and which says — 
certain ceremonies having been performed, 
"a?id after that, the Nazarite may drink wine,'* 

Another passage from which the prohi- 
bitionist extracts much comfort by wholly 
wresting it from its true meaning, is found 
in the history of the Rechabites, (Jeremiah, 
chap. 35.) The Lord directed Jeremiah to 
bring the Rechabites unto the House of the 
Lord, into one of the chambers, and give 
them tvine to drink. The prophet did accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, but the sons 
of the house of the Rechabites, said to him : 
"We will drink no wine, for Jonadab the 
son of Rechab, our father, commanded U9, 
saying, ye shall drink no wine, neither ye 
nor your sons, forever: Neither shall ye 
build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vine- 
yard, nor have any, but all your days ye 
shall dwell in tents, that ye may live many 
days in the land where ye be strangers." 
And the Lord, through Jeremiah, commended 
the Rechabites, not because they abstained 
from wine, but because they obeyed the com- 
mandments of their father Jonadab, and 
kept all his precepts, and had done accord- 
ing to all that he had commanded them. 
At the same time he held up the Recha- 
bites as an example to the men of Judah 
and Jerusalem, not on account of their 
abstinence from wine, but because of their 
obedience to the commands of their father, 
solely. The House of Rechab was promised 
a perpetual existence on account of their 
obedience to their father's commandments, 
but the house of Judah was threatened for 
their disobedience of the Most High. 
"Therefore saith the Lord God of Hosts, the 
God of Israel, Behold, I will bring upon 
Judah and upon the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem all the evil that I have pronounced 
against them." 

The prohibitionists may as well emulate the 
example of the Rechabites — by dwelling in 
tents, and by refusing to plant and sow seeds, 
as by abstaining from wine. That there was 
nothing objectionable in the drinking of wine 
is evident from the fact that the prophet set 
the wine before the sons of Rechab, and his 
doing so was not for the purpose of tempting 
them, but to bring prominently before the 
Israelites the example of their obedience. 

Stress is laid upon the fact that Daniel when 
taken captive to Babylon, refused to drink 
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wine, lest he should be defiled thereby. In 
other words, it is claimed that he then ab- 
stained from wine because its use was defiling. 
This is a flagrant perversion of the plain mean- 
ing of the text. ' ' But Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile himself with the 
portion of the King's meat, nor with the wine 
which he drank." He would not defile him- 
self with either the meat or the wine, not 
because they were in themselves defiling, but 
because they came from the table of a heathen. 
He would not eat the king's meat nor drink 
the king's wine, because the king was a 
heathen. 

The Jews were prohibited from drinking 
such wine, and from eating such food as had 
been touched by a heathen, for it was possible 
that by touching them the heathen had conse- 
crated them to his Deity. In this matter of 
Daniel, the prohibitionist again stops short of 
the logical conclusion of his objection. If he 
refuses wine because Daniel did so, to avoid 
defilement, he should also refuse meat for the 
same reason. 

So, we see that Daniel did not refuse 
wine for the wine's sake, but if he had done I 
so his conduct in that regard would have been ; 
exceptional as a biblical personage. Others, | 
as good as he, drank wine for the wine's 
sake. On the day that Isaac was weaned, 
Abraham made a great feast, a regular 
drinking bout. Isaac made a similar feast 
( banquet ) to King Abemalech and his 
friends. Jacob brought wine to his father, 
Isaac, and he did drink. Joseph ate a 
merry meal with his brothers in Egypt be- 
fore making himself known to them ; in fact 
the scholars say the text should have been I 
rendered — that they were drunk with him. 
And if these illustrious examples are not suf- 
ficient we will turn to the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of Exodus where we find that on one 
occasion Moses, and Aaron, and Nadab, and 
Abihu, and seventy-five of the Elders of 
Israel "did eat and drink." Noah, who is 
declared by the Bible to have been a just man, 
and perfect in his generation, "who walked 
with God," so that he was thought worthy to 
be the progenitor of a race to people a new 
world, " planted a vineyard and drank of the 
ivine^ and was drunken. 

Noah, Melchisedec, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Aaron and his sons, and the elders 
of Israel, David, Solomon, Isaiah, and scores 
of the other worthies of the Bible would, if 
living now, be called "whiskyites" by that 
moral fungus, that morbid political excres- 
ence, the intolerant prohibitionist. 

The New Testament nowhere prohibits the 
use of wine, but on the contrary, it both 
directly and inferential ly approves of its use, 
only commanding that it shall not be abused, 
nor made the occasion of stumbling to others. 
St. Paul declared that neither meat nor wine 



should be made such stumbling block. That 
nothing was unclean of itself, and he left it 
entirely as a matter of^ concience whether a 
man should eat meat or not, whether he should 
drink wine or abstain therefrom. See Romans, 
chapter xv. But St. Paul recommended the 
use of wine to his beloved Timothy — at the 
same time directing that none of the Bishops 
should use it to excess — that they be "not 
given to wine," nor "the deacons to rmich 
wine," certainly implying that they might use 
it in moderation. He also admonished the 
Church of Ephesus that they "be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess^'' again clearly 
implying permission for its moderate use. . 

Paul was the apostle of Jesus Christ, the 
model of Christian teachers in all lands and 
through all subsequent ages, but his teachings 
are decried, and himself regarded as an igno- 
rant old fogy, by that class of progressive 
reformers who sit at the feet and subscribe to 
the docrines of the modern apostles of prohi- 
bition . 

The mission of John the Baptist was to act 
as the forerunner of the Savior, and his birth, 
character, habits and mission were foretold to 
his father, by the angel of the Lord, and it is 
significant, that the fact that he should "drink 
neither wine nor strong drink" was so unusual 
and remarkable that it was made a part of the 
angel's message to Zacharius, the father. In 
the fullness of time, John commenced his 
mission ; clothing himself in a garment of 
camel's hair, with a leathern girdle about his 
loins, he went forth into the wilderness preach- 
ing the acceptable year of the Lord. His 
meat was locusts and wild honey. He was a 
perpetual Nazarite, and his habits and course 
of life were altogether so unusual that he was 
regarded as insane by many. Men said "he 
hath a devil." 

The Savior, whose kingdom John preached, 
began His ministry among men soon after, 
and He signalized His entry upon that minis- 
try by a miracle that would subject Him to the 
penayaws of either of the four prohibition 
states of this Union, were it performed there 
to-day. 

If wine is such a curse why did the Savior 
make it for the guests at the marriage feast 
at Can a of Galilee ? We are told that all Hi& 
miracles were performed for the purpose of 
manifesting His glory. Could He be glorified 
by an act that would result in injury to all 
those whom it at all affected? "Oh ! but the 
wine of the Cana miracle was not intoxicating 
wine at all," says the prohibitionist, and I 
deny that there is any authority whatever 
for this statement, and assert that the circum- 
stances tend to prove the contrary. The wine 
used at such feasts was intoxicating. The 
Savior changed the water into wine to mani- 
fest His gloiy. He was no juggler to palm off 
a spurious counterfeit article for such a pur- 
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pose. Who will be so blasphemous as to say 
that He did so for any purpose ? The wine of 
the miracle was conveyed first to the ruler of 
the feast, who was a person chosen to see 
that all the guests had what they wanted, and 
to maintain order. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that he knew what the wine should 
be at such a feast. When he had tasted the 
fresh supply, without knowing how it was 
procured, he found it so excellent that he 
expressed his surprise to the bridegroom that 
he should have reversed the usual order of 
such occasions, and kept the best of the wine 
for the last of the feast, the custom being to 
serve the best wine first, until the guests had 
"well drunk,'* when they were served with 
inferior wine. If the wine produced by the 
miracle had been a base imitation, a spurious 
article, or anything else than wine^ and good 
wine at that, the ruler of the feasl would not 
have praised it as "the best of the wine," kept 
to the last of the feast. 

Jesus Christ was neither a sensualist on the 
one hand, nor an ascetic on the other, but lived 
in the temperate use of food and drink, and He 
not only made wine but drf^ak it also. To be 
sure, this is nowhere plainly and directly stated 
in the text, but the inference is expressed in 
language that amounts to a positive affirma- 
tion of the fact. In seventh Luke, He said : 
"John the Baptist came neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine; and ye say he hath a 
devil. The Son of Man is come eating and 
drinking; and ye say, 'behold a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.' " The Son of Man came eating, 
what? bread, certainly, which John came 
eating not. The Son of Man also came drink- 
ing, and what? surely wine, which the context 
tells us John did not drink. Furthermore, 
the ^on of Man was called a wine-bibber. 
He could not have been even called that if 
He drank only water, but as He states that 
John came drinking no wine, but He Himself 
came drinking, and was called a wine-bibber, 
it is impossible to escape the force of the 
inference conveyed that He was drinking wine. 
This inference is as natural as the one which 
follows the statement that John came eating 
no bread, but the Son of Man came eating, 
what? why, certainly, that which John came 
eating not, to- wit : bread. John came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine. The Sonof Man 
came eating the one and drinking the other. 
Further evidence that He drank wine is found 
in the fact that He observed the law, as He 
Himself said, speaking of the law, that He 
came " not to destroy, but to fulfil " it. This 
He could not do without drinking wine each 
week before the first Sabbath meal, and four 
cups during the Paschal supper each year. 
That He was in the habit of eating the Paschal 
supper, Ve know by the fact that before 
the last, his disciples came to Him and said, 



as a matter of course, "Where wilt Thou that 
we prepare for Thee to eat the passover?" 
This was His last supper, and we have the 
evidence of the text that wine was served and 
drunk at that supper by His disciples, with 
His approval and at His request. And He 
took the cup, and when He had given thanks, 
He gave it to them, and they all drank of it. 
And He said unto them. * * * "I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God." If He had never drunk wine. He 
would not have said He would drink it "no 
more." 

So we see that the Savior of mankind, not 
only commenced his ministry by making wine, 
but He closed it by telling His disciples to 
drink it. He blessed the wine, and He 
blessed the bread, to consecrate both to sac- 
ramental uses. He would not have devoted 
an accursed thing to such a purpose. Nor 
does the use of wine as a sacrament, preclude 
its use as a beverage, any more than the use 
of bread as a sacrament, precludes its use as 
food. 

In view of the foregoing, is it not strange 
that honest, earnest, Christian people — as 
many of the prohibitionists undoubtedly are — 
should pervert the word of God, and so wrest 
it from its true, plain and simple meaning, 
as to attempt to promote — upon Bible grounds 
— a movement to prohibit the use of one of 
God's gifts to man, which has always hereto- 
fore been accepted as a blessing by His favored 
servants, in all ages — and so used and com- 
mended by His Son — the Savior of mankind ? 
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PROHIBITION AS A TEMPERANCE EXPEDIENT IS A 

FAILURE. 

Prohibitionists assert that nine- tenths of the 
crime abroad in the land is the direct result 
of intemperance, and that at least an equal 
proportion of the insanity and pauperism 
which curse the country is due to the same 
cause. From this proposition they argue, 
that if we would remove the vast burden of 
expense which the State has to bear in the 
support of prisons, jails, lunatic asylumns and 
poor houses, we must first destroy intemper- 
ance, " the great prolific mother of evil," and 
that this can be done only by means of pro- 
hibition. 

For the purpose of this argument, I might 
admit all that is here charged against intem- 
perance ; for it is no part of my purpose to 
palliate the enormity of that vice, but I wish 
now to direct my argument against prohibition 
as a temperance measure, and will not have it 
understood that I intend by anything I may 
say to support or justify intemperance. 
Whether intemperance does or does not cause 
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most of the crime, insEtnity and pauperism ia 
not a legitimate part of the question now 
under discuasion, which is, " does prohibition 
deatroy or materially lessen intemperance?" 
But, if, upcm examination, it ahull be found 
that in tiie states where prohibition haa existed 
for many years these evils are not extirpated, 
nor materially, decreased, the proof will bt 
positive, either, that they are not caused 
by intemperance, or, that prohibition does 
not destroy nor lessen intemperance, and ia 
therefore without any pretense of justification 
whatever. 

The annual report of the Inspectors of the 
Maine State Prison, made to the Governor 
and ■Council, for the year ending November 
30th, 1882, shows that during that year 42 
eenvicts were admitted to the prison, 18 oi" 
whom, or 42 per cent., were total abstainers 
from intoxicating drink ; and the report of the 
same officers for the year ending November 
30th, 1883, shows that during that year 70 
convicta were admitted, 20, or 28 per cent, of 
whom were total abstainers. One paragraph 
in the first- mentioned report bears so directly 
on the question of the relation of intemperance 
to crime, that I present it in full. The 
Inspectors say (p. 32) : " The causes of crime 
are many ; no one sin against society monop- 
olizes them all. The majority of crimes 
punishable by sentence to the state prison, 
are, for larceny, in its various degrees. The 
motive for this ia gain ; no other motive, as a 
rule, is really conducive to theft. Crimes 
against the person, like murder or an attempt 
thereto, are generally prompted by revenge 
for wrongs, fancied or real, and rarely for any 
other purpose, except indirectly. So far as 
the prison is concerned, intemperance is not 
the greatest cause of crime. Not over 40 per 
cent, of the convicta can trace their crimes to 
the use of intoxicating liquors ; the percent- 
age of those under lite sentence is still less ; 
while of the 42 committed in 1882, not more 
than 10 or 12 can be found of whom it can be 
honestly said that intemperance waathe cause 
of their crimes. Intemperance fills tiie jails. 
The whole number committed foi drunkenness 
in 1882 was 809 ; the number convicted was 
7. An explanation of this discrepancy be- 
tween arrest and conviction might be interest- 
ing and profitable. In this State, there is 
law enough to shut up every tippling shop, if 
there was only a will to do it. As to ita 
enforcement now opinions differ ; it is certain 
that in many cities and towns, if not as free 
as water, it is to be had by those who want it. ' ' 

In this connection I beg to call the reader's 
attention to the following table, which was 
made up under the direction of Col. J. R. 
Willis, the intelligent, careful and efficient 
warden of the Missouri Penitentiarj'. 

Statement, showing the uae of intoxicating 
liquor "before conviction," also crimes con- 



nected with the same, by convicts in the 
Missouri State Peniteniiary, February 14th, 
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This table is worthy of careful study. 
From it, among other things, ne learn that 
240, or 21 per cent., are total abstainers, and 
that the total abstainers and occasional 
driuliers constitute 64 per cent, of the whole. 
That only 40 per cent, trace their crimes to the 
use of intoxicating liquors. That 20, or 12 per 
cent, of the homicides were by total ab- 
stainers, only 7 out of the 172 being by 
drunkards; one out of every 8 of the total 
abstainers being a homicide, while the per- 
centt^e of the drunkards guilty of that crime 
is only one out of every 13, 

Some of the reports of wardens, govern- 
ors and inspectors of penitentiaries make 
exhibits of the drink-habits of the convicts. 
I have been able to obtain only a few that 
have done so, and they make about ihe same 
showing with the above table, and all tend to 
disprove the conjectures of theorists that 
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* 'nine- tenths of the crime is caused by intem- 
perance;'' on the contrary, they show that 
not half of it can possibly be traced to that 
cause. And right here I ask any intelligent, 
candid man to carefully examine the tables 
presented, and canvass the drink-habits of 
an equal number of his acquaintance in all 
the walks of life, and then say whether he 
honestly believes the percentage of total 
abstainers and of temperate drinkers is higher 
among men generally than it is among con- 
victs in these penitentiaries. Very few of 
the great criminals whose bloody deeds have 
appalled mankind by reason of their number 
as well as their atrocity, have drunk intoxi- 
cants ; almost all the noted bandits and des- 
peradoes, from John A. Murrill to Jesse 
James, have been total abstainers. Forgers, 
conterfeiters, thieves and pickpockets can 
acquire and maintain their dexterity only with 
the ready hands, steady nerves and cool heads 
of sober men. And so it is throughout the 
whole catalogue of crime, except in minor 
offences against the person, such as assault 
and battery and in disturbances of the peace, 
which are often the result of drink, and so 
occasionally are affrays and assaults to kill, 
and this is about the extent to which intem- 
perance is responsible for crime. 

The opinions of many eminent penologists 
might be presented in support of these views ; 
but it is not my purpose to bolster up my 
views by similar opinions of other men ; I 
shall rather give facts and allow the intelli- 
gent reader to form his own opinion from 
them. 

Of the reports from penitentiaries, that 
from Maryland, 1881, ranks the convicts 
there confined as follows : 

Strictly temperate 117 

Moderate drinkers 242 

Occasionally intemperate 171 

Habitually intemperate 4 

Total number of convicts confined 532 

Percentage strictly temperate, 22.0 

The report from the Auburn prison for 
1880, shows : 

Strictly temperate 280 

Moderate drinkers 165 

Intemperate 467 

Total number convicts 912 

Percentage of strictly temperate, 30.0 

The report from the Joliet prison, 1882, 

shows : 

Temperate 565 

Moderate 417 

Intemperate 467 

Total number convicts 1449 

Percentage of temperate convicts, 39.0 

The report of the Inspectors of the Michi- 
gan prison for the three years ending Sep- 



tember 30th, 1880, page 140, shows the 
drink-habits of the convicts as follows : 

Abstainers ' 203 

Moderate , 337 

Intemperate 358 

Percentage of abstainers, 23. 

Same prison for the year ending September 
30th, 1882, shows: 

Abstinents 43 

Moderate 79 

Intemperate 80 

Percentage of abstinents, 27. 

The report of the Warden of the Wisconsin 
penitentiary for the year 1878, shows that 
the convicts were divided as follows : 

Temperate 53 

Moderate 81 

Intemperate 79 

Percentage of temperate, 24. 

The report of the Michigan prison oflScers 
for 1879 : 

Temperate 96 

Moderate 126 

Intemperate 132 

Percentage of temperate, 27. 

The report of the Commissioners of the 
Colorado prison for 1882 (page 49), shows 
the convicts to have been divided into — 

Strictly temperate 81 

Moderate drinkers 109 

Occasioually intemperate 107 

Habitually intemperate 25 

Percentage of strictly temperate, 25. 

Colorado shows as follows, for the year 
ending November 30th, 1880 : 

Strictly temperate 57 

Moderate drinkers 75 

Occasionally intemperate 83 

Habitually intemperate 11 

Percentage of strictly temperate, 25. 

During the years from 1852 to 1871 inclu- 
sive, there were received into the penitentiary 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, 4,289 convicts, who were divided 
as follows on the drink-habit : 

Abstinents 734 

Moderate drinkers 2031 

Occasionally intemperate 896 

Intemperate 628 

Abstinents, 18 per cent; Moderate, 47 per cent; 
Occasional, 21 per cent; and Intemperate, 14 per 
cent. 

The report from the prison of the Western 

District of Pensylvania for 1880, shows : 

Sober 79 

Moderate - 99 

Occasionally intoxicated 60 

Intemperate 21 

Percentage of sober, 30.50. 

The same for 1881 and 1882, shows: 

Sober 93 

Moderate 87 

Occasionally intoxicated 53 

Intemperate 48 

Percentage of the sober or abstainers, 33. 
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The report of the Warden of the Nevada 
prison for the year ending December 31st, 
1882, shows : 

Temperate 31 

Drink moderately 62 

Drink to excess 20 

Percentage of temperate, 28. 

The report of the ChesteA 111. prison for 
the year ending September 30th, 1880 (page 
21), shows: 

Temperate 114 

Moderate 150 

Intemperate 62 

Percentage of temperate, 35. 

The report of the Directors of the peniten- 
tiary of Virginia for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1881 (page 37), shows: 

Abstinents 81 

Moderate drinkers 134 

Intemperate 18 

Percentage of abstinents, 34. 

The report of the Warden of the peniten- 
tiary of Nebraska for the year ending No- 
vember 30th, 1882 (page 96), shows: 

Temperate 90 

Moderate 48 

Intemperate 74 

Percentage of temperate, 42. 

The report of the Iowa state prison at Ft. 

Madison for the year ending June 30th, 1883 

(page 56), shows: 

Temperate 140 

Moderate 84 

Intemperate 140 

Percentage of temperate, 38. 

Report of Iowa prison at Anamosa for 

year ending September 30th, 1882 (page 81), 

shows : 

Temperate 97 

Intemperate 74 

Percentage of temperate, 60. 

The report of the keeper of the New York 
penitentiary at Erie for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1882 (page 25), shows: 

Temperate 2265 

Intemperate 2092 

Percentage of temperate, 51.0. 

The average of the sober, temperate, or 
abstinents — these terms all meaning the same 
thing in the reports — as shown above is thirty- 
one per cent, of the whole number of pris- 
oners in the 19 prisons reported. While the 
average of the habitually intemperate is 
twenty-five per cent., leaving as moderate or 
occasional drinkers forty-four per cent, of the 
whole number confined in those prisons. 
Now, I ask, how can ninety per cent, of the 
crime be due to intemperance when only 
twenty-five per cent, of the criminals are in 
temperate ? It will hardly be pretended that 
the other 65 per cent., which it is claimed 
results from intemperance, are committed by 
persons who are not themselves intemperate. 



The temperate children of intemperate parents 
are very seldom criminals, and it i& impossible 
for me to conceive whence this large percent- 
age of resultant crime is to come. I conclude 
that this whole calculation, whioh attributes 
so large a percentage of crime to intemperance 
is wholly discredited by the facts. In this 
utilitarian age facts are everything, theories 
nothing, and I ask that this qjuestion be 
studied in the light of the facts ^ casting bare 
unsupported assertions to the winds. In all 
truth the evils of intemperance are suflScientlj 
deplorable. Let us not exaggerate them.* 

I now appeal to the fair-minded reader to 
give his thoughtul attention to the facts and 

* The fact is that crime Is decreasing in civilized coun- 
tries. Formerly, the statistics of crime were not so 
full and complete as now. and the daily paper now pre- 
sents a record of crime in all parts of the country, so 
that every one is informed of all the crimes committed; 
whereas, formerly, no one knew of the erimes of the 
day beyond his own immediate neighborhood. The pres- 
ent accurate plan of preservingpudicial statistics in l£ng- 
land was commenced in 1884, since which time a record 
of the annual commitments for capital offenses and 
felonies has been kept, from which we learn that crime 
has steadily and rapidly decreased there since 1840. 
After the peace of 1814, crime increased at a terrible 
rate, so that it was nearlv doubled in three years, and 
the increase continued with little variation until about 
1840, when it began to decrease, since which time it 
has continued to decrease, not relatively to the popula- 
tion, but absolutely and very rapidly, as the following 
table will show: 

1884 22,451 1862 20,001 

1842 31,809 1872 14,801 

1852 27,610 1882 11,690 

In 1831 the population was 13,903,574, and in 1881 it 
was 25,974,489. 

This remarkable reduction of the criminal rate is 
probably due, largely, to the change which was wrought 
In the drink-habits of the English people by what was 
known as Lord VTellington's free-beer bill, under the 
operation of which they have become the greatest beer- 
drinkers and the lightest drinkers of spirits among the 
Nations, as is shown by the following condensation of 
Table No. 26, ** Balance sheet of The Worlds London, 
1881,'' averaging the drink consumption of the peoples 
mentioned* from 1870 .to 1880, the amount being for 
each inhabitant for one year : 

Gals. Gals. Gale. 
Oountriea. Wine. Beer. Spirits. 

United States 0.60 7.20 1.52 

Great Britain ,... 0.51 32.18 0.90 

Germany 8.20 19.44 1.35 

Belgium 0.72 30.70 2.80 

Holland 0.76 8.75 2.90 

Denmark 0.25 12.50 4.20 

Norway and Sweden 0.25 5.40 4.20 

The decrease of crime in Ireland, of late years, is 
shown by the following table of convictions : 

Percent. 
Years. Felonies. of convictions Minor 

to population. Offenses. 

1854 7,051 1 in 920 37,958 

1864 3,000 1 in 1,934 22,571 

1874 2,367 1 in 2,245 19,390 

Crime in the United States, as a whole, has really 
decreased since 1850. although a terrible war with all 
its demoralization lias intervened, and the revenue 
laws have created many punishable offenses, that are 
ranked as criminal in the statistics. The United States 
Census Reports for 1850 and 1880 show the following 
facts : 
Years. Convicted. Population. Percent. 

1849 26,679 23,191,876 1 in 865 

1879 59,355 50,155,783 1 in 845 

If the new offenses were excluded, the falling off 
would be very apparent. 
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figures which I sball present to show that 
neither crime, pauperism, nor int«mperanee, 

nor any of the ills which are popularly sup- 
posed to grow out of intemperance, have 
been at all lesaened by prohibition in Maine, 
where it has been tried longest, and eoforced 
with the greatest stringency and rigor, and 
which therefore presents the best teat ot its 
value, and of the validity of the claims set up 
in its behalf. 

I know that Maine has been drawn upon for 
facts illustrative of the impracticability of 
prohibition until most persons are tired of 
the subject, and I should hesitate to ask the 
reader to follow me into the same field of 
inquiry did I not purpose to plow deeper 
than my pjedecessors have done, and thus turn 
up facte which have not heretofore been 



tion has been disastrous. The United States 
census reports show that previous to the 
enactment of this law. the population of 
"Maine increased more rapidly than did that 
of either Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New -Jersey, North Carolina, 
South Carohna or Virginia. But that since 
that time they have each greatly outstripped 
her in that regard. This will be made more 
apparent by an examination of the follow- 
ing table, in which I also include New 
Hampshire and Vermont, to show that their 
growth in, population was also checked by 
the same cause. 

Table showing the percentage of increase of 
population of certain states during this cen- 
tury from one census to another : 



As will be seen, I shall occasionally and 
incidentally refer also to the condition of 
New Hampshire and to Vermont, the onlj' 
remaining states that have kept prohibitory 
laws on their statute books since their first 
enactment some thirty years ago, and which 
are only preserved from suffering the same 
extent of injury from such laws that afflicts the 
state of Maine, by the fact that they have been 
enforced there in a very much milder way. 

I shall, to some extent, draw a parallel 
between Maine under prohibition and Mis- 
souri under license, so that the reader may 
the more fully perceive the folly of abandon- 
ing a system under which we are progressive 
and prosperous, for one that has done nothing 
to advance, but apparently everything to 
retard the real good of the state that has 
tried it so long and so much more thoroughly 
than could ever be done with our hetero- 1 
geneous population, made up as it is so largely | 
of foreign-born elements. Maine is almost I 
homogeneous- Generation succeeds gener- ^ 
ation in the same habitations, pursuing the 
same avocations, attending the same schools, 
and worshiping in the same churches, so 
that all local traditions ent«r more largely 1 
into the formation of public opinion, andj 
local public opinion is stronger than it can be 
in a state whose population is so diverse in 
origin as is that of Missouri. So that public 
opinion might even sustain prohibition in 
Maine when it would not give it any support 
whatever in Missouri. 

But the reader who follows me through the 
succeeding pages, will discover, if he has not 
already learned the fact, that while public 
opinion may be strong enough in Maine to 
keep the law on the statute books, it is not 
able to enforce it to the extent of preventing 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, of the meanest 
kind, nor of checking intemperance in any 
degree whatever, 

POPOLATION. 

The effect of prohibition upon the popula- 
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Under prohibition, Maine has fallen behind 
all her sister States in population. One 
reason of which is that nearly all that intelli- 
gent, industrious and liberty- loving immi- 
gration which has crowded to our shores 
during and since the war, avoided her. They 
came here for freedom and not to have a 
censorship established over their habits — 
more insufferable than any political regulation 
which they came from the Old World to avoid. 
Then many of her people emigrated to escape 
the annoyance of spies and the degradation 
and humiliation of playing the sneak; or 
suffering the enforced deprivation of bever- 
ages to which they had been accustomed. 

I challenge prohibitionists to explain the 
above table upon any other theory than that 
pi-ohibition has blighted the States upon 
which it fell. 

The census returns also show a falling off 
in the ratio of children in Maine under pro- 
hibition. How can this fact be explained 
consistently with the theory that great 
physical blessings follow the enactment of 
the Maine Law? Is it not attributable to the 
fact that the more vigorous of her people are 
leaving her to her isms and her old maids and 
that BO many of her females are abroad on 
the rostrum shrieking for "free love," 
"woman's rights," and "prohibition," instead 
of fulfilling the order of nature by becoming 
centres of domestic circles? 

Among the native stock of the prohibition 
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States of New England divoVees are on the 
increase in an inverse ratio to the decrease 
in children. Many of the women of th-at 
class are becoming more and more inclined to 
change husbands, and less and less inclined 
to bear children. Too many of them occupy 
themselves with social "isms," and political 
theories of every kind instead of devoting 
themselves to the fulfillment of the procreative 
functions of the sex. The result of all of 
which will be that in a few generations the 
old Puritan stock will have ceased to exist, 
and a more conservative, and possibly a 
happier — if not a more useful— race will have 
taken their place. 

The United States census reports show that 
the native population is slowly but surely on 
the decrease, even including the native-born 
of foreign-born parents, so that when the 
estimate is limited to the old stock, the de- 
crease is so rapid as to be startling. 

In 1850 the population of Maine and Mis- 
souri was nearly equal. 

YEARS. MAINE. MISSOURI. 

1850 583,069 682,044 

1880 648,936 : 2,168,380 

Since that time, while Maine has increased 
but 65,867, Missouri has increased 1,486,336, 
twenty- two to one. Certainly, Missouri is a 
larger and a more fertile State than Maine ; but 
the immense discrepancy in growth here noted 
is not due alone to these facts, by an^ means. 
Maine is just as large and about as fertile as 
she was when her population increased ten 
times as fast as it has done under prohibition, 
nor is her area as much crowded as ours by fifty 
per cent and she still has millions of water- 
power not utilized. In fact her natural 
resources are very largely undeveloped, but 
she lies under the curse and blight of paternal 
legislation, and the incubus is too much 
for her energies. It cannot be claimed 
that the practical cessation of growth in 
Maine is due to the fact that she is an old 
State, and has her full growth, so to speak, 
for the other States mentioned in the above 
table are all older than she, and all of them, 
except New Hampshire and Vermont, the 
other two prohibition States, have a healthy 
and rapid growth to-day. ^.^^ 

It is a most significant as well as a very de- 
plorable fact, that the ratio of school attend- 
ance has fallen oif very much in the prohibi- 
tion states. This can be best shown by the 
following table : 



Years. 



Population 



MAINE. 

Per cent 
School attending 

Attendance. School. 



1850 583,169 186,222 31 

1860 628,279 189,210 30 

1870 626,915 .155,140 24 

1880 648,936 150,811 23 



Y^ears. 



Population. 



VERMONT. 

Per cent 
School attending 
Attendance. School. 



1850 314,120 92,242 29 

1860 315,098 79,565 25 

1870 330,550 70,199 20 

1880 332,286 73,159 20 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1850 317,976 88,221 27 

1860 326,073 82,934 25 

1870 318,300 65,824 20 

1880 346,991 64,660 18 

Thus it will be seen that the attendance 
has fallen off twenty-five per cent, in Maine, 
thirty-one per cent, in Vermont, and thirty- 
tliree per cent, in New Hampshire. Senator 
Blair, of the latter State, lately in a speech 
on the educational bill, in the tjnited States 
Senate, presented some figures, showing the 
greater percentage of illiteracy in Missouri 
than existed in . his own State. He over- 
looked the figures from which the above table 
was compiled. He may find them in the 
United States Census Reports, and when he 
shall have sufliciently considered the fact that 
the ratio of school attendance has fallen off 
in his State one-third under prohibition, I 
hope he will examine the following table, and 
when he next vaunts the superior intelligence 
of his constituency, that he will tell us how 
long New Hampshire, under prohibition, with 
a constantly and rapidly decreasing school 
attendance, will be able to boast a lower rate 
of illiteracy than Missouri, under license, and 
a constant and rapid increase in the ratio of 
her school attendance, which already exceeds 
that of New Hampshire by 22 per cent. 



Years. 



Population. 



MISSOURI. 

Per cent 
School attending 
Attendance. School. 



1850 682,044 95,285 13 

1860 1,182,612 203,488 17 

1870 1,721,295 324,348 18 

1880 2,168,380 486,002 22 

MANUFACTURES. 

If intemperance is so great a curse to a 
people, as many claim, and if prohibition will 
remove it, as the prohibitionists assert, then 
Maine ought to be on the high road to material 
prosperity. Her manufactures ought at any 
rate to be more important than those of any 
of her sister States of anything like the same 
population. Her water-power is plentiful and 
convenient, and all her facilities for manufac- 
turing are equal to those of any State on the 
eastern seaboard. If her soil is not so fertile 
as that of New Jersey, she will have the 
greater incentive to direct some of the super- 
abundant energy begotten of her reputed 
temperate habits in the direction of manu- 
factures. Whether she does this can be more 
readily shown by another table. 
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States. 



1850- ^, , 

1^/^TMl1Q4^i^yft Manufactured 

Population. Products. 

Connecticut 370,792 847,114,585 

Rhode Island 147,545 22,117,688 

Maryland 583,034 33,043,892 

Missouri 682,044 24,324,418 

New Jersey 489,555 39,851,256 

Maine 583,169 24,661,057 

1880. 

Connecticut 622,700 185,097,211 

Rhode Island 276,531 104,163,621 

Maryland 934,943 106,780,563 

Missouri 2,168,380 165,386,205 

New Jersey 1,131,116 254,380,236 

Maine...' 648,936 79,829,793 

See how the little States of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, with a great 
deal less population in 1850, have gone away 
ahead of Maine in manufactures. Look at 
*' drunken New Jersey,'* as the Pharisees call 
her— and certainly she has a beer shop on 
nearly every corner — but see how she has 
increased the products of her industries. 
Connecticut does not pretend to be so virtuous 
aa the "Pine Tree State." She abandoned 
prohibition long ago and has gone back to her 
rum and hard cider, but she makes a better 
showing than Maine in the way of work. 
Even " poor old Missouri,*' that started even 
with Maine in 1850, largely more than 
doubles her now in manufactured products, 
not counting her beer, which she makes for 
the millions. 

Without going largely into figures on this 
point, it is enough to say that Maine has 
fallen still further behind in her agricultural 
products and values. Although at the market, 
her products for the iJsist census year, were 
worth only $28,839,281, while those of Mis- 
souri, a thousand miles away from market, 
were worth $95,912,660. Of course, with her 
large area of fertile land , it is to be expected 
that Missouri will greatly lead Maine in agri- 
cultural prosperity ; so we will look for other 
evidences of the great prosperity and material 
advancement which are promised as the result 
of prohibition. 

Missourians are told that if the}^ will adopt 
prohibition, they will do away with the crimi- 
nal costs, with the expense of the penitentiary 
and county jails, and in fact, will greatly 
reduce the burden of their taxes. Now, let us 
see if it has worked these wonders in Maine. 

TAXES. 

I have been unable to obtain a statement of 
the amount of taxes, state, county and 
municipal, of Maine, in 1850 — just before she 
commenced with prohibition — but I have the 
figures for 1860, when she had tried it only a 
few years, and though the burden it imposed 
•was then heavy, it has since become much more 
so. The sumthen paid was S2, 257, 2 13, or three 
dollars and fifty cents to each person in Maine. 
Under the promised blessings of prohibition. 



this burden should have been removed or 
greatly lightened long since ; but on the con- 
trary, it has been so increased that in 1880 it 
amounted to $5,182,135, or seven dollars and 
ninety-eight cents to each person in the State. 
More than double what it had been in 1860. 

The sum paid in taxes in Missouri was 
$4,109,653, in 1860, or three dollars and forty- 
seven cents per capita^ and in 1880 it had 
increased to $10,269,736, or four dollars and 
seventy-three cents per capita^ an increase of 
36 per cent. This increase in Missouri was 
almost entirely due to the railroad debt of the 
counties and townships. While, so far as I 
have been able to learn, no part of the debt 
of Maine, or her municipalities, was incurred 
on account of such public improvements. 
She has but 1,000 miles of railroad, all built 
by private capital, with the exception of 700,- 
000 acres of land donated by the State to one 
of the cbmpanies. While Missouri has 4,000 
miles, mostly built by the State and her 
municipalities ; and still the burden of taxes 
has increased more than three times as fast in 
Maine, under prohibition, as it has in Missouri, 
under license. We are led to wonder how 
much longer Maine will be able to bear the 
blessings of prohibition, coupled with its in- 
creased taxation, before she will be compelled 
to repudiate from sheer inability to pay her 
taxes In fact, her tax is now much greater 
per capita than is that of old Virginia, which has 
made such an outcry lately on account of her 
high taxes. The latter being only $4,642,202 
per annum, or three dollars per capita ; \erj 
little more than one-third as much as that in 
Maine, and this is to be paid out of an assessed 
valuation of $308,455,135. While that of Maine 
is paid out of a valuation of only $235,978,776, 
a'little more than one-third of the valution of 
Missouri. There is no theorizing, no guess- 
work, nor bald assertion about these figures. 
They represent cold, hard, uncompromising 
facts, out of which the supporters of the 
paternal plan of government can glean no 
comfort wnatever, and I leave it to the reader 
to say, whether or not they effectually dispose 
of the specious pretense that prohibition re- 
duces taxation. 

The debt of Maine, with that of her 
counties and municipalities, in 1880, was 
$22,406,850, being $34 55 per capita; while 
that of Missouri and her counties and muni- 
cipalities was $57,487,384 being $26 50 per 
capita. The counties of Missouri are getting 
out of debt while those of Maine are becoming 
more deeply involved. 

CRIME. 

Now let us see if some of the other argu- 
ments advanced for it are not equally baseless 
in fact. The first and highest claim which is 
asserted on its behalf is that it destroys intem- 
perance, and thus removes the alleged cause of 
nine-tenths of the crime and pauperism, and of 
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most of tlieiiiaamly in the land. As I proceed, 
some faelB will be presented bearing directly 
on the qnestion of the effect of prohibition 
. upon intemperance. But first I will show that 
there has been no diminution of crime under 
it, that on the contrary, crime has increased 
in a much greater ratio than the increase of 
population, and in order to do this effectually 
I will present a tabulated statement showing 
the number of convicts iu the penitentiary of 
Maine on the 30th of November each year 
from 1840 to 1880. The reader bearing in 
mind that prohibition was enacted in that 
stale in 1^51. and that the population of 
Maine was 501,793 in 1840 ; 583,169 in 1850 ; 
628,27!) in 1860; 626,915 in 1870 and 648,- 
036 in 1880. 

Heretofore estimates of the increase of 
crime in Maine have generally been based on 
two or three years, such cannot be so 
satlsfaetory as one coi-ering a period of forty 
yeai-s — eleven before and twenty-nine under 
prohibition. 

Table showing the number of con^■ict8 in the 
penitentiary of Maine on the 30th of Novem- 
ber each year from 1840 to 1880 inclusive: 

1840!. 47 1851.'. si 1861.'. 125 187l"..174 
1841. .42 1852.. 73 1862. .112 1872. .164 
1842. .57 1853.. 69 1863. .112 1873. .127 
1843.. 63 1854.. 92 1864.. 78 1874.. 137 
1844 .75 1855. .121 1865.. 78 1S75..148 
1845. .60 1856.. 93 1866. .135 1876. .171 
1846. .64 1857. .113 1867. .128 1877. .207 
1847.. 70 1858.. 128 1868.. 141 1878.. 221 
1848. .67 1859. .124 1869. .174 1879. .206 
1849.. 67 I860.. 112 1870.-167 1880.. 199 
1850.. 75 

Special causes doubtless operated to invrease-l 
or diminish tin- number CoDfincd in ceriain ; 
years, but it is fair to take a given year and 
avenge it with a run of several years before 
and after it ; 75, the number confined in 1850, 
averages fairly under that rule, and so does ; 
199. The number confined in 188(^wa8 one 
out of only 3.260, an actual increase of 165, 
per cent, showing that crime in Maine, as 
represented in her penitentiary, hag largely 
more than doubled under prohibition, instead , 
of being destroyed or even lessened, as pro- 
hibitionists insist is the inevitable and happy | 
effect of the Maine law. No prohiljitionist | 
can gainsay these figures; and I ask the can- 
did reader to i>onder them well. Crime has 
not increased at a greater rate in an}' of the 
old States in the Union than it has in Maine 
under proliibiiion. Does this not positively 
prove one of two things, either that intemjier- 
ance does not increase crime, or that prohibi- 
tion does not lessen intemperance V There 
can be but one answer, and we will pass on to 
the consideration of tlie claim that prohibition 
destroys nine-tenths of the insanity by remov- 
ing its cause. 



IKSANITY. 

In 1850 Maine had 561 insane, and in 1880 
she had 1542. An increase of 274 per cent, 
while the increase in her population wan only 
11 per cent. In 1850 her idiotic numbered 
but 577, and in 1680 they had increased, 
under prohibition, remember, to 132.'i. In 
1850 her insane and idiotic together were aa 
one to 512 of her population, but they in- 
creased under prohibition so that the ratio in 
1880 was one to 226. 

There is no reason in the state of her 
population for this Bstonishing increase. Her 
foreign-born population is inconsiderable, and 
only a small percentage of her people had 
their origin in other States of the Union. 
The percentage of insanity is much greater 
among foreigners than among the native-born, 
owing to the change of climate and habits of 
life, the homesickness, and in general to the 
removal of the props which eustaii} and steady 
a man who does not emigrate. It is worthy of 
serious consideration, how far this increaae 
of insanity and dementia in Maine may b& 
due to the fact that, under prohibition, her 
people have largely substituted, for such light, 
innoxious -beverages as wine and beer, the- 
fiery and higlily deleterious compounds sold 
under prohibition, and which are enough 
certainly to make insane any one who will 
drink them. 

The ratio of insanity alone in the whole 
Union in 1880 was one to 645, while that in 
Maine was one to 420 of the population, 29 
per cent above the average of that for the 
whole country. Now Ihia is bed-rock, and I 
ask the prohibitionist.'^ to come right down to 
it and explain how it is that insanity has in- 
creased BO greatly in Maine, under Ihe oper- 
ation of llieir favorite theory of government, 
and which they claim, if applied in Missouri, 
would woik such wonders of good for us, and 
1 wish to kiiow how they propose to make it 
do for Missouri what it has so manifestly failed 
to do for Maine. 

The increase in the ratio in her other 
defectives is almost as great, iu the blind even 
greater. In 1850 she had 198 blind, and 797 
in 1880, an increase of 400 per cent. In 1850 
one person out of every 356 in Maine was 
either blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic or insane. 
In 1880 the defectives had so greatly increased 
that one out of every 156 of the inhabitants 
belonged to one or more of these classes, ao 
increase of 228 per cent. Comment is super- 
fluous. 

PAUPERISM. 

In 1880 the ratio of pauperism in the whole 
country was 1 to 565 of the population. In 
Maine it was 1 to 202, considerably more 
than double the averc^e. In New Hampshire 
it was 1 to 170, more than three times the 
average, and in Vermont it was 1 to 212, 
much more than double the average for the 
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whole country. In Missouri it was 1 to 1204, character of the drink used there, as to make 

so that in New Hampshire, with prohibition sneaks of the one and poison of the other, it 

for a generation past, there is 700 per cent, is much worse than valueless, it is a snare, a 

more pauperism than in Missouri with license delusion, and a curse. 

for even a longer time. And still Senator Maine has 14 incorporated cities, which 

Blair is anxious to extend to the whole range in population, from Hallowell, with 

country this political fraud, which has man- 3,154, to Portland, with 33,810 inhabitants; 

ifestly done his own state so little good, the 14 aggregating a population of 144,863 in 

Indeed^ it had an evil effect in that regard, 1880. Mr. Dingley, prohibition Congressman 

for the cost of pauperism has rapidly in- from Maine, says there were only 2,468 ar- 

cr^ased in all the prohibition states, as may rests for drunkenness in all those cities last 

be seen by a glance at the following table, year, which would be one to every 58 of the 

compiled from the census reports for the years population. In Portland, according to the 

named. The figures for 1880 not having been same authority, there were 1,351 arrests for 

published yet. drunkenness last year — one to every 25 of the 

Maine. HampsMre. Vermont. Missouri. P,0P«1^^,^^^^ The PO^^^^ 

1850 S151,664 $157,350 $120,462 $ 53,243 ^^^^w that m 1880, there were arrested for 
1870 $367,000 $235,126 $178,628 $191,170 drunkenness in this city 4,451 persons— or 

In 1650, the annual cost of pauperism in ^^^ out of every 78 of the population. 
Maine was 26 cents for each inhabitant. J'^^ prohibitionists exp am how it came 
Under prohibition, this cost increased so that ^^^^^ ^^f^^ ^^^^\^]^1 *? *^^''*. ?'^'' showing, 
in 1870, it was 58 cents per capita of the f^ ^^* ^^ ^^^^^ ^'^^^ ^^ ^5® citizens of Port- 
entire population, and more than double ^*°^' ^if arrested for drunkenness, while 
what it was the vear before prohibition began, ^^^y, ^2.02 out of every 1,000 were arrested 
In New Hampshire it was 49 cents per capita ^^^ ^^?^ offence in St. Louis, and while every 
in 1850, and 73 in 1870. In Vermont it was f^Pedient which fanaticism can devise, has 
38 cents in 1850, and 54 in 1870. In Mis- ^^.®? resorted to to prevent persons from ob- 
fiouri it was 7 cents in 1850, and 11 in 1870. ^^^^'^S intoxicants of any kind in the former 
The percentage of increase of the population ^1^3^' and no restraints exist in the latter, 
in those states, for the same period, being, ^^^^^ * ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^«^ ^^^^ "^^^ ^® ^^^ ^^ 
in Maine 7i per cent. ; in New Hampshire J almost every street corner, 
of 1 per cent.; in Vermont 7 A per cent., . When the law was passed, Maine had three 
and in Missouri, 1 18^^^ per cent If there is cities of considerable size-Portland, Bangor 
anything in these facts to justify the oft- and Biddeford. Believing that a statement 
repeated declaration, that prohibition has ^l ^^^ l^^^^f ^^ ^^"^^^^ ^^f drunkenness in 
contributed greatly to the material wealth, those cities, for each year since, and mclud- 
prosperity and happiness of the states where ^^? 1850, would afford the best obtainable 
it has been tried, I confess myself too blind to criterion of the effect of the law upon intem- 
ggg j^ perance m Maine, I wrote to their mayors, 

INTEMPERANCE ' asking cach of them to send such statement. 

We come now to the consideration of the '^^® responses were prompt and courteous, 

question whether or not prohibition really though I had given no indication of my views 

destroys or materially lessens intemperance. ^P^n the subject, nor of the use to which I 

And we will discard speculation, theories intended to put the desired information. I 

and guesses-in which prohibitionists so f^^"'^^ ^}^ statements just as they were sent 

largely indulge— and confine ourselves to hard J^ .^®— ?^f^ ^^^^? * **^^®' showing the popu- 

facts lation of those cities at each census covered 

As in other matters concerning the effects by the statements, as follows: 
of prohibition, it has been customary for both 1850 1860 1870 1880 

sides to draw upon Maine for statistics in re- Biddeford... — - — 9,349 10,282 12,651 

lation to this feature of the question, but Bangor 14,432 16,407 18,289 16,856 

neither side ha^ extended the irfquiry over a Portland . ...20,815 26,341 31,413 33,810 

sufficient period of time to make its deduc- The following is the response from Bidde- 

tions reliable as guides to the truth. Statis- ford : 

tics gathered from the villages and country ' City of Biddeford, Maine, ( 

districts prove nothing on this point, for pub- City Clerk's Office, Feb. 20, 1884. ) 

lie sentiment is always strong enough in such t n itjt ry- -c^ 

localities, in an old State like Maine, to pre- ^' ^' ^^G^'^^^i ^^Q'-? ^^' Louts, 

vent any considerable sale or use of ardent Dear Sir — I have examined the reports 

spirits— law or no law. But it is to the cities and have found in part what you want. 

that we must look for the evidence of the real Years. Arrests. Years. Arrests. 

effect of prohibition. If it cannot be en- 1861.... 87 1864 65 

forced there, it is of no value, and if it so 1862 48 1865 53 

changes the habits of the people, and the 1863 83 1866 102 
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Years. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 



Arrests. 

... 63 
...179 
... 99 
... 98 
..202 
..208 
...106 
... 80 
... 41 



Years. 

1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 



Arrests. 

... 69 

... 32 

... 32 

... 86 

... 79 

... 79 

... 79 

... 99 



I am unable to give you the arrests for the 
years 1850-51, as that was five years before 
this was a city, and I have no records relating 
to that subject of those years in my oflSce. 

Yours, etc., 

E. A. Hubbard, Oity Clerk, 

Here the average increase in arrests about 
kept pace w'ith the increase of population ; 
fluctuating with the change of public senti- 
ment, or from other local causes, and the 
situation was about the same as in hundreds 
of towns of similar size throughout the 
United States. 

The statement from Bangor presents more 
distinctive features and more perfectly illus- 
trates the working of the Maine Law, and is 
at the same time more valuable, covering as 
it does the whole period of prohibition, with 
the year previous to the passage of that act. 

B.VNGOR, Feb. 29th, 1884. 
Mr, McGinnis: 

I send you eaclosed information asked for. 
Oar population is about 17,000 — 4,200 polls. 
In 1873-4-5 the law was strictly enforced 
under the sheriff act. In 1876, they let up, 
since then there has been no attempt at en- 
forcement except in gross ca^es of disorderly 
houses, or in case of complaint. In a strict 
enforcement of the prohibitory law ale and 
beer are driven out of the market, and 
distilled liquors take their places, as they 
can be hidden. Yours in haste, 

F. A. Cdmmings, ilfayor. 

Arrests for drunkenness in the city of 
Bangor, Miine, since year 1850: 

Year. Arrests. Year. Arrests. 

1850 70 1867 ...222 

1851 97* 1868 355 

1852 250 1869 322 

1853 285 1870 320 

1854 436 1871 417 

1855 14t 1872 293 

1856 461 1873 643 

1857 557 1874 704 

1858 318 1875 770 

1859 347 1876 384 

1860 383 1877 385 

1861 371 1878 212 

1862 233 1879 237 

1863 ..476 1880 242 

1864 424 1881 303 

1865 393 1882 293 

1866 295 

• The prohibitory law was passed in 1851. 

t Odly reported tor 2 months by new city marshal. 



This is in many respects a remarkable show- 
ing. In the first place, the increase of arrests 
is astonishing ; from one in 206 of the inhabi- 
tants in 1850, before prohibition, to one in 
57 after that law had been in force (?) 31 
years. Still more remarkable is the number 
of arrests shown for the years 1873-4-5, and 
when you consider the stat.ement of the 
Mayor, that *'in 1873-4-5 the law was strin- 
gently enforced," together with the large 
number of arrests during those years, run- 
ning as high as one in 23 in 1875, the whole 
becomes very significant indeed. The Mayor 
says, too, that " in a strict enforcement of the 
prohibitory law, ale and beer are driven out 
of the market, and distilled liquors take their 
places, as they can be hidden.'^ Yes, the 
law was strictly enforced in 1873-4-5, and ale 
and beer were driven out, and distilled liquors 
took their places, and as a consequence, 
drunkenness increased to such a degree that 
the arrests ran up to 643 in 1873, to 704 in 
1874, and to 770 in 1875. The reader will 
bear in mind that the strict enforcement of 
the prohibitory law does not mean greater 
rigor towards drinkers, but towards sellers ; 
the drinker is rather petted, so as to make a 
witness of him if possible. The law does not 
deal with the drinker, but with the seller, so 
that the increased number of arrests, under 
what is called a strict enforcement, is due 
solely to the increased drunkenness, and that 
originates in the causes suggested in the 
Mayor's statement: ale and beer go out of 
the market, and distilled liquors take their 
place. After the officers convinced themselves 
of the futility of their efforts during the years 
mentioned, they abandoned the experiment, 
and in 1876 the arrests fell away at once 
nearly half. But the experiment carried on 
daring such a considerable portion of that 
decade, cost the people of Bangor so dearly 
that they will not be apt to repeat it directly. 
Business fell off very much. People went 
elsewhere to deal, and in fact a consider- 
able portion of the people removed from the 
place, reducing the population by nearly two 
thousand After this, things became quiet 
and the city is again building up her business 
and regaining her population. A recently 
retiring Mayor sums up the situation as 
follows : 

*' I think that our citizens will generally 
attest that our streets have never been more 
peaceable and undisturbed than during the 
last two years, and that the law generally has 
never been better observed. Statistics show 
beyond a question that the number of arrests 
for, or growing out of intemperance, have been 
unusually small; that our pauper bills have 
been sensibly decreased ; and that good order 
has been easily and generally maintained. It 
is generally known that under the official ad- 
ministration of Sheriff Jerard, when an 
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attempt was made to execute the law against 
liquor-selling, as never here or elsewhere 
before, the county expenses (of which the city 
pays half) were as much as $20,000 per an- 
num more than they have been since. And I 
tkink I can truthfully affirm that rum-selling 
was not appreciably less than now. It was 
driven into more hidden places, and perhaps 
into lower hands* It multiplied the business 
of express companies on individual account, 
and it created the curse of private club rooms, 
the worst possible nurseries of vice for our 
young men. Our citizens, I think, regard the 
efforts of Sheriff Jerard, however well in- 
tended, as a costly failure. The moment his 
official term ceased, as much of the business 
was apparently carried on as upon the day 
when his experiment commenced." 

The following was received in answer to my 
note to the Mayor of Portland: 

Portland, Maine, February 23, 1884. 
James C. McGinnis, Esq. 

Dear Sir : At the request of the Mayor of 
Portland, I have compiled the following, which 
I enclose you. Yours truly, 

John T. Hull. 
Statement of arrests made by the police of the City 
of Portland, State of Maiae, for common drunkards, 
drunkenness and drunkenness and disturbance, from 
1860 to 1884, inclusive : 

Common Drunkenness 

Year. Drunken- Drunk- and Disturb- Total, 
nesa. enness. ance. 

1852... 297 297 

1858... 202 202 

1854... 293 293 

1855... 687 687 

1856.,. 508 508 

1857... 1,031 1,031 

1858... 448 448 

1859. . .No report to be found. 

1860... 12 723 269 1,004 

1861. . .No report to be found. 

1862. . 1,325 158 1,483 

1863... 1 1,275 169 1,445 

1864... 1,117 118 1,235 

1865... 1,150 185 1,335 

1866... 1,090 211 1,301 

1867.., — — 972 143 1,115 

1868... 4 935 124 1,063 

1869... 6 647 147 800 

1870... 9 1,558 203 1,770 

1871... 3 431 191 627 

1872... 3 727 195 925 

1873... 2,011 389 2,400 

1874... 38 1,931 387 2,356 

1875... 22 1,585 279 1,886 

1876... 30 1.359 249 1,638 

1877... 5G 1,170 215 1,441 

1878... 60 1,221 322 1,603 

1879... 22 890 557 1,469 

1880.. 12 606 601 1,219 

1881... 11 589 855 1,455 

1882... 5 558 788 1,351 

1883(10 mQnth8)23 603 717 1,343 

Totals^ 3T9 27,939 7,472 ,35,730 

Note. — Mr. Hull sent me a subsequent note, saying 

that the statistics for 1850 and 1851 cannot be obtained. 



This showing is even more astonishing than 
that in the statement from Bangor, and when 
we view it in the light of the explanation 
made by the Mayor of the former city con- 
cerning the effect of enforcement, we can 
understand the very great fluctuations in the 
number of arrests from year to year in Port- 
land. Some years the law was enforced with 
great rigor. Nothing that was fit to drink 
could be obtained in the city, the prohibition 
hell-broth took the place of pure and light 
beverages, and the rate of drunkenness in- 
creased to match. 

The arrested in 1852, were one to 70 of 
the inhabitants. In 1882, they were one to 
25, an increase of nearly 300 per cent, and for 
some of the years the percentage of arrests 
rose to a figure absolutely startling — for in- 
stance in 1874, the number was 2,400 out of a 
population of 32,000, one out of every 13 
inhabitants, or about every third adult male. 
No other city on earth presents such a record, 
and it can not be truthfully said that anything 
in the local situation of the place, or of the 
race characteristics of the people, will account 
for it, for there is nothing peculiar in either. 
Some of the prominent Maine prohibitionists 
claim that a portion of the large percentage of 
drunkenness in Portland is* due to the fact 
that the people in the surrounding country 
become thirsty and go to Portland to drink. 
This is Hon. Nelson Dingley's theory of the 
matter. He credits Portland with only about 
one-fourth of the drunkenness prevailing in 
her borders, and refers the bulk of the re- 
mainder to the source above mentioned. 
Now, admitting this to be true, which is pre- 
posterous, I wish to know how the general 
cause of temperance is benefitted by com- 
pelling the thirsty man, or the one bent on a 
drunken bout, to leave his home, and go to the 
city to indulge his appetite. Would it ncrt be 
better both for the city and the thirsty country- 
man, if there were no legal impediment to his 
obtaining near home the means of gratifying 
his appetite ? Then he would indulge it under 
the restraints of the public opinion of his own 
locality, and hence would be .less likely to 
drink to excess, and at the same time the city 
would be relieved from the extra expense and 
demoralization, consequent upon such an 
added mass of drunkenness. Taking Mr. 
Dingley's theory to be correct, I should, as a 
St. Louisan, oppose prohibition with my utmost 
strength, even if no other objection to it 
existed. Ours is now an unusally temperate 
community, intemperance is steadily de- 
creasing here, and I hope this city will never 
be made the rendezvous of topers coming from 
all parts of the country, solely to go on a big 
drunk. Whether the people arrested in Port- 
land were all citizens of Portland, or whether 
some of them belonged to the surrounding 
country does not signifj'. In either case they 
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were citizens of the prohibition State of 
Maine, and were driven, I maintain, by pro- 
hibition, to make a record for Portland which 
is without a parallel, for inebriety, on earth. 

In contrast with the picture presented by 
the largest city in Maine, I give the number 
of arrests for drunkenness in the chief city of 
Missouri during the last decade, the only one 
I have been able to obtain a statement for 
entire. 

Table showing the number of arrests for 
drunkenness in the city of St. Louis for the 
years named, ending April 30th; 

YEARS. ARRESTED. YEARS. ARRESTED. 

1871 6641 1876 . . . c 68 14 

1872 . .7290 1877 6260 

1873 7438 1878 5555 

1874 7798 1879 4808 

1875 7213 1880 4451 

In 1871, the arrests were one to forty-six 
inhabitants, and in 1880, one to seventy-eight. 
The former being twenty-one to the one 
thousand, and the latter less than thirteen. 
In St. Louis, beer, fresh and foaming, may be 
bought in nearly every block, whilst in Port- 
land, as before stated, every possible legal 
device has been resorted to to prevent the 
sale of intoxicants in any form — and in con- 
sequence beer cannot be had, and instead of 
it people drink that which may truly be called 
''firewater" and the result is shown in the 
above tables". 

Prohibitionists affect especial abhorrence 
of beer, and direct their loudest guns 
against it, at the same time they appeal to 
national prejudices and dolefully ask "why 
do you go in for beer and wine? Do you 
want to Germanize this country by fostering 
the use of German drinks?" Well, if the 
subtitution of wine and beer for whisky 
means the Germanization of this country, I 
am in favor of it, and hope it may be consum- 
ated at an early day — and if the use of those 
beverages will have the same effect upon my 
countrymen generally that it has upon the 
German-born portfon, I think the sooner they 
drop all other potations for them the belter 
for all concerned. 

There are some spots in Missouri already i 
Germanized, notably Hermann, the county 
Beat of Gasconade county, a town of 1.500 \ 
inhabitants, all German except three families. 
Nestled among the vine-clad bluffs of the 

ssouri River, this spot presents a scene of 
picturesque beauty, and is as peaceable as it 
is lovely to the eye. Native wine is almost 
as cheap and plentiful as water, and is drunk 
by old and young. Beer is the only other 
drink of an alcoholic kind that is used to any 
extent. Strong drink is seldom touched by 
any one there. There are sixteen saloons in 
the place and the Prosecuting Attorney for 
the county tells me that there has not been an 
indictment for felony in the county during 



nearly two years, except in the case of two- 
horse thieves from another county. The 
whole criminal costs of the county for 1881 
and 1882 together, were only $311.45. That 
there have been but three arrests for any of- 
fence against State or town, in the last year, 
and they were for trifling misdemeanors. 
That there was not a fight, nor affray, nor 
any disturbance of the peace during the year 
past, and that there has not been a drunken 
man seen on the streets for the same period, 

I am assured that Concordia, a German 
community of nearly equal size, in Lafayette 
county, can boast of a very similar record. 

Now 1 leave it to even the honest prohibi- 
tionist, to say whether this state of things is 
not preferable to that which is found to exist 
universally in the towns and cities of equal 
size in counties in this State where local 
option has shut up the wine and beer houses, 
but left the whisky holes open, in the name 
of drug stores, where the most detestable 
stuff is freely peddled out to all comers, under 
the guise of a medical prescription. Every 
true Missourian and every lover of his kind, 
would be glad to see many more spots in our 
beloved State Germanized in this same way — 
in the matter of drink.* 

The decrease in the rate of drunkenness in 
St. Louis is no doubt due chiefly, to the in- 
creased consumption of beer, it being substi- 
tuted for whisky and brandy, as a popular 
beverage. Twenty-five years ago, when 
scarcely any beer was used in St. Louis, 
everybody drank whisky. With the general 
introduction of beer, and the improvements 
in the methods of keeping it, the popular 
taste and habit changed to it as a drink, and 
it is an incontrovertible fact that the ratio of 
drunkenness decreased with the increased use 
of beer, and the decreased consumption of 
the more fiery fluid. 

The only benefit to the cause of temperance, 
which I anticipate from the Downing law is in 
the fact that many dealers are driven from 
the high licensed dramshops to keeping low 
licensed wine and beer houses, thus decreas- 
ing the consumption of distilled liquors and 
increasing that of wine and beer. 

*That fermented are taking the place of distilled 
liquors in the country, as a whole, is shown by the 
fact that in 1870, the United States revenue tax was 
paid on 78,490,198 Kallons of spirits— of which it is 
estimated that one* third was used for manufacturing 
purposes— leaving 52,000,000 gallons to be consumed as 
drink by a population of 38,115,641. In 1880, the tax 
was paid on 62,132,415, about 41,000,000 of which was 
used as drink by a population of 50,155,783, making the 
decrease in consumption about 37 per cent per capita. 

There were 6,574,617 barrels of fermented liquors 
produced and consumed in the country in 1870, and 
this was increased to 13,347,111 in 1880,. an increased 
consumption of considerably more than 100 per cent* 
while the increase of population was only 81 per cent. 

In the city of St. Loui?, the revenue tax was paid on 
2,008,500 gallons of spirits in 1870, and on 2,109,983 in 
1880, an increase of only five per cent. While the 
revenue tax was paid on 225,415 barrels of beer in 
1870, and on 682,5G1 barrels of beer in 1880, an increase * 
of over 300 per cent* 
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A favorite argument with prohibitionists, 
when they wish to illustrate the effectiveneBS 
of prohibition, is to point to the fact that 
the United States tax paid on the maDufacture 
and sale of liquors in Maine amouots to onlj' 
a few cents per inhabitant, while the average 
for the whole Union was one dollar and 
seventy-one cents for 1882. They try in 
this way to make it appear Ihat there is a 
great deal less liquor drunk in Maine than in 
the rest of the Union, as shown by the U. S. 
Revenue returns. It would be hard to find 
a more perfect illustration, than this, of the 
way figures may be made to lie inferentially. 
The fact is, that the receipts from Maine are 
all for tbe sale, while those from the non- 
prohibition states are for tbe manufacture 
and sale. ' The receipts from Illinois, last 
year, were $23,192,283.94, nearly a thousand 
times greater than tbose from Maine, but not 
even a prohibitionist will claim that Illinois 
consumed that much more liquor than did 
Maine, last year. 

The two states of Maine and West Virginia, 
afford a very interesting comparison in this 
regard for 1880 : 

Poimlatlon. No. lietnilers. KeveDue tax. 

W. Virginia... 6 18, 457 809 $258,005.87 

Maine 648,936. ...1030 29,778 52 

This shows tbe population of the two 
states nearly equal. That Maine had 2i!) 
more retail dealers in distilled liquors than 
West Virginia, and that still the internal rev- 
enue tax on liquors was more than ten times 
greater in West Virginia than in Maine, By 
the way. how do the prohibitionists account 
for the fact that there were so many more 
retail liquor dealei-s in prohibition Maine than 
in West Virginia, where liquor is practically 
free? It was so not only last year, but for tlie 
last seven years, which is as far as I have 
compared it, and during that time the num- 
ber of retail liquor dealers has more than 
doubled in Maine, as I shall presently show, 
while they have not increased in West Vir- 
ginia even with the increase in population. | 

Heretofore I have seen no published sta- 
tistics of the number of peraons engaged in 
the liquor traffic, in the prohibition states, 
that are sufficiently full to justify any deduc- 
tions from them. The prohibitionists, either 
through ignorance or design, have uniformly 
understated tbe number, and neither side has 
given a series of years continuously; there- 
fore, I have carefully compiled the following 
table from the annual reports of the Com- 
missioner of Internal levenue for the last 
seven years, and present it with the assur- 
ance that it is correct in every particular. 

Table showing the number of wholesale 
and retail liquor dealers, and dealers in malt 
liquors, doing business in tbe states therein 
named, and for the years therein noted, ending 
with April 30th of each year : 





Distilled Liquor. 


Malt Liquor. 


Ybab. 


No. 
Retail. 


No. 
Whole- 
sale. 


No. 
Retail. 


No. 
Whole- 
sale. 


1877 


1131 


24 


46 




1878 


1038 


30 


58 




1879 


1650 


40 


89 




1880 


1821 


25 


117 




1881 


1182 


23 


56 


16 


1882 


1460 


16 


62 


18 


1883 


1898 


27 


51 


22 



1201 
1126 

1779 
1963 
1227 
1546 
1998 



j 


NEW HA 


UFSBIRE 








DlBtilled Liquor. 


Malt Liquor. 




1 YE*B. 










Total. 




Retail. 


Whole- 
sale. 


Retail. 


Whole- 
sale. 




1877 


930 


12 


100 




1042 


1878 


788 


7 


165 




960 


1879 


826 


6 


226 




1058 


1 1880 


747 


18 


270 




1030 


1881 


922 


8 


240 


31 


1297 


1882 


950 


4 


281 


37 


1272 


1 1883 


1066 


7 


222 


45 


1340 



YBAK. 


Distilled Liquor. 


Malt Liquor. 




No. 
Retail. 


No. 


No. 
Retail. 


No. 


Total. 




Whole- 
sale. 


Whole- 
sale. 




1877 


433 


1 


64 




498 


1878 


368 




82 




450 


1879 


440 




106 




546 


1880 


508 




94 




605 


1881 


409 




64 


14 


488 


1882 


426 




50 


7 


484 


1833 


454 




62 


13 


529 





Distilled Liquor. 


Malt Liquor. 




Year. 










Total. 




Retail. 


Whole- 
sale. 


Retail. 


Whole- 
aale. 




1877 


402 


6 


36 




444 


1878 


412 


9 


79 




500 


1879 


694 


6 


92 




792 


1880 


757 


9 


87 




853 


1881 


820 


10 


79 


8 


917 


1882 


918 


8 


101 


3 


1030 


1883 


1054 


10 


108 


18 


1190 



What can be more suggestive than these 
tables^ showing as they do, that in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, where the Maine law is 
not enforced with extreme rigor, the increase 
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in the number of liquor dealers has not been 
much greater than it was in some of ttie non- 
prohibition States, while in Maine, over 
nearly the whole of which the most strenuous 
efforts have been made to enforce prohibi- 
tion, the increase has been steady and con- 
tinuous until it has reached the almost incred- 
ible rale shown above, of nearly three hun- 
dred per cent, in seven years, though the 
population is very little, if any, greater than 
it was seven yeara ago, certainly not three 
per cent, greater. It is usual for prohibition 
writers to claim that a large percentage of the 
persons purchasing United States revenue 
stamps are druggists, who, they say, sell very 
little liquor, but who must have such stamps 
if they sell- any at all, even on prescriptions. 
But I do not suppose the percentage of drug- 
gists selling liquor has increased very much. 
I do not hear that Uaine is more unhealthy 
than formerly, and if not, and the number of 
druggists selling has increased very consider- 
ably, it shows that they are selling illegally, 
are in fact practicing the fraud so common in 
those counties of Missouri where license is 
refused, of turning their drug stores into the 
worst kind of whisky dens. But it is folly to 
lay this on the drug stores to any considera- 
ble extent. Here is an increase from 444 in 
1877 to 1190 in 1883. A parallel to it is to 
be found nowhere else on earth, of which we 
have any knowledge. The fact is, druggists 
do not have to procure stamps before selling 
liquor on prescriptions, and I should be sur- 
prised by a statement when made by a Con- 
gressman — who certainly ought to know the 
United States Statnte8--did I not know the 
desperate strait into which he was driven for 
argument. 

Mr. Dingley says these secret dealers in 
Maine do not sell much; but I suppose each 
individual sells as much as each one sold 
seven years ago, the conditions remaining the 

The figure Kansas cuts in the above tables 
is also very significant. When prohibition 
went into effect thei'e on paper, May 1, 1881, 
the saloon men were all afraid of it. Most of 
them quit for a time and bo did not take out 
U. S. license, but as time proved the thing to 
be a bugbear they resumed, or others went 
into the business, until in 1882 the number 
doing business was almost as great as before 
the law was passed, and the number so in- 
creased that in 1883 there were more retail 
liquor dealers in Kansas than ever before. 
Notwithstanding these indisputable facts we 
every few days see a letter in the newspapers 
from some ill informed or cranky zealot 
assuring the public that prohibition prohibits 
in Kansas, and that everywhere there, outside 
of two or three of the larger cities, the busi- 
ness of the rumseller is a thing of the past 
and the curse of intemperance is removed 



from that happy land. I present some fur- 
ther figures which will throw an additional 

light upon the real situation in Kansas and 
enable the reader to determine how far these 
rosy Statements are justified by the facts. 

Some time since, I addressed a note to the 
police judge of each city in Kansas, having a 
population exceeding five thousand, asking 
for a statement of the number of cases 
docketed as "drunk" during the years 1880 
and 1883. I selected those years, because 
1880 was the last before the passage of pro- 
hibition. I wished to get as fair a showing as 
possible, I have received answers from the 
places named in the table, accompanied in 
each case by a certifteate of the correctness 
of the statement furnished. From these state- 
ments I have compiled the following table 
showing the number of cases of "intoxica- 
tion," docketed in the cities named for the 
years 1880 and 1883 : 
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Examine this table in connection with the 
Kansas statistics in the preceding one and 
you will see that in 1883 there were not half 
so many retailers of beer in Kansas as there 
were in 1880, but that altogether there were 
more places where intoxicants were sold than 
ever before — at least for seven years past — 
and that in the nine cities named, there were 
COO more cases of "drunk" than there were 
in 1880, an increase of 33 per cent, and it 
is very evident that there has not been a 
corresponding increase in population. Less 
beer and more "'drunk" is the rule wherever 
prohibition holds sway. In Wichita I saw a 
sign "Beer Bottling," and going over to the 
place found it empty. In answer to an 
inquiry a friend told me that prohibition had 
closed it long ago and that no fresh beer was 
to be had now in Wichita. But if the reader 
will look at the Wichita figures in the last 
table he will conclude that the city has gained 
little and the cause of temperance less, by it. 
But the actual condition is worse than appears 
from the table I know it to be the fact that 
so long as a man can and will walk and 
remain quiet, they do not arrest him for 
drunkenness, for the day I was there I saw 
three men on the streets so drunk they had 
to be held up by their friends and no one 
else paid them any attention. 

In only two of the cities named was the 
number arrested in 1883 less than in 1880, 
and that by only 9 in one, and 19 in the 
other, while in one of the others the number 
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was doubled in the latter year, and in Em- 
poria, where the number was 9 less, this fact 
is greatly overbalanced by others referred to 
in the letter of the judge, as follows : "There 
have been many more cases of assaults and 
battery, disturbing the peace, and discharg- 
ing firearms than before." 

In Parsons, when the number was 19 less, 
the fact is accounted for so perfectly by the 
certificate of the police justice, that I present 
that document entire : 



Stats of Kansas, ^ 

County, > 3S. 

City of Parsons. } 

I, the undersigned Police Judge 
of the City of Parsons, do hereby certify that 
the above statement is true and correct, as 
appears of record on my Police Judge dockets 
for the years 1880 and 1883, and which shows 
the total number of drunks for theyear 1880 
to be 99, and the total number for the year 
1883 to he 80. And I further certify, to the 
hest of my knowledge and belief, that double 
the number could have been arrested and 
truthfully charged with drunkenness during 
the year 1883, than were if our city had had 
the right kind of City Police and Marshal. 

Witness my hand, at Parsons, this 15th 
day of April, 1884. 

James J. McFbklt, 
Police Judge of the City of Paraons. 

Two years ago, in letters which I wrote 
from that State on prohibition, I stated that 
drunkenness and general demoralization were 
on the increase in Kansas, and my statements 
were challenged by St, John and other prohi- 
bitionists, and, as the time under which it had 
existed was insufficient for competent proof 
either way, my unsurported word stood 
opposed to theirs. Now the challenge is with 
me, and I defy them to deny or gainsay the 
facts and figures presented, which show that 
the number of places where intoxicants are 
sold is greater now than ever before in the 
United States Revenue District of Kansas, 
and that drunkenness has increased under 
prohibition faster than the increase in popu- 
lation in the cities and towns of that State. 
This is the way *' prohibition prohibits" in 
Kansas, and as it is in Kansas so it has been 
and so will it ever be elsewhere. 

Supporters of prohibition, as a temperance 
measure, insist that even if it fails it can do 
no barm; "Try it," say they, "and if it 
succeeds great good will follow, and if it 
fails no evil can be done by it." This is not 



true ; neither moral nor physical force can be 
created, both are only directed, and the 
moral force employed in attempts at prohibi- 
tion is for the purpose, drawn away from the 
support of other agencies which really ad- 
vance the cause of temperance, andwhichsub- 
side into inactivity without the assistance of 
that support — so that, as prohibition fails, the 
beneficent effect of the moral force which it 
misdirects is wholly lost, and the cause of 
true temperance makes no advancement. 
Men reason thus, "There is no use in our 
spending our time and money in temperance 
work when we have a law which does all the 
work for us by rendering it impossible for 
men to be otherwise than temperate," and so 
they vainly trust to the law to work a moral 
reformation among men, something no law 
has ever done, nor ever can do. 

Exercise is an essential of growth in virtue 
as in physical organisms. Disuse paralyzes 
and dwarfs in the one as in the other. Let the 
drunkard who strives to gain moral strength by 
the practice of abstinence, find there is to be 
no use for his growing power of resistance, 
that he can lean on an. agency appointed by 
the State, and his moral nature will cease its 
growth ; he will not only walk no longer, but 
will sit down and not move at all ; his moral 
gristle will decay and his stamina all depart 
from him. He will become as inert as a jelly- 
fish and as insipid. He will be a grown-up 
baby. Then when it is found that the support 
upon which he leaned is but a broken reed, 
bad indeed wilt be the state of that man. 
Depending upon help from without he mil have 
become incapable of helping himself, when he 
discovers that there is no help for him but in 
self-help. But will his appetites be as weak 
as his moral purpose? Although we will as- 
sume, for the sake of the argument — what we 
deny in fact — that prohibition prohibits to the 
extent of keeping the drunkard from getting 
drunk, will Jou have made him a temperalie 
man? He abstains by force of necessity, and 
with him the really temperate man is associa- 
ted in abstinence by the same means. Then 
he who has not lieretofore cared for the fasci- 
nation of drink, when cut off from it by a kind 
of force, remembers the allurements of the 
cup — the quiet glass of beer, the innocent 
convivialities of Christmas, the stirrup cup 
with the parting guest, the kindly bottle with 
an old friend, and all the social pleasures that 
have been heightened by what, witli him, has 
never exceeded moderate indulgence, in wine, 
until he comes to regard those pleasures as the 
result of such indulgences. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the taste for stimulants will grow 
until drink becomes, to even such persona, 
what it is to the savage, repression will 
have given it a maddening irresistible fasci- 
nation ; until the'man who formerly drank to 
live will live to, and for drink, and that only. 
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Such reaction is natural and inevitable, and 
would be in exact proportion to the temporary 
effectiveness of the repressive force. If such 
is the effect of the reaction from legal repres- 
sion upon the moderate drinker, what will it be 
upon the drunkard, who has learned to depend 
altogether upon legislation for protection 
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from temptation, and to whom sobriety is no 
longer a matter of right and wrong at all, 
but one purely of legislative enactment ? Of 
course, there is no longer any power on earth 
that can save him from killing himself when 
he secures possession of the — to him — mad- 
dening poison. 

JAS. C. McQINNIS. 
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There was a prohibition encampment held 
-at Parsons, Kas., on the 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 
25th and 26th of August, 1883, at which the 
great lights of prohibition throughout the 
Union were in attendance. A number of per- 
sons, known to be opposed to prohibition, 
were also invited to attend, among whom was 
•Charles Robinson, the first Governor of the 
State of Kansas, and a life-long, earnest ad- 
vocate of temperance, but who has opposed 
prohibition from the first, although he voted 
in the Kansas State Senate for the submission 
of the constitutional amendment to a vote of 
the people ; induced thereto by what I regard 
as a misconception of the duty of a represent- 
ative in matters of law-making. 

Gov. Robinson made the first public speech 
in favor of temperance that was ever delivered 
in Kansas, and throughout his whole life has 
enforced by example what he has taught by 
precept, being a total abstainer from all alco- 
holic drinks, as well as from the equally hurt- 
ful habit of using tobacco. He is in inde- 
pendent circumstances — residing on a mag- 
nificent estate in the Kaw Valley, immediately 
adjoining the corporate limits Of the beautiful 
city of Lawrence, and in the midst of a com- 
munity who respect him for the deeds which 
will give his name an honorable place in his- 
tory, and for that straightforward and manly 
independence which is his chief characteristic. 
A man so happily situated may speak his sen- 
timents without incurring the suspicion of 
interested motives, and his utterances will be 
entitled to, and will receive, that considera- 
tion which the wise always accord to the 
counsels of men eminent for wisdom, the 
purity of their lives, and the disinterested- 
ness of their philanthropy and patriotism. 

Gov. Robinson attended the Parsons En- 
campment, and took part in the discussion 
there. His speeches were delivered without 
notes or any apparent special preparation for 
the occasion, but his intimate acquaintance 
with the subject rendered such aids unneces- 
sary. 



Want of space will not allow of the present- 
ation of the discussion on both sides, nor can 
I give the incidental remarks made by Gov. 
Robinson from time to time, but such only as 
assumed the importance of regular speeches. 

The following passage from the speech of 
Col. Jetmore, of Topeka, is given for two 
reasons ; first, to explain allusions to it in 
Gov. Robinson's speech, and second, to show 
that when a legislator votes for the submission 
of the qiiestion prohibitionists hold that he is 
thereby committed to its support — whatever 
they may say before the vote. Just as they 
tell the people after the legislature submits it : 
" You must confirm the action of your repre- 
sentatives, who show by passing this bill that 
they favor prohibition. Now prove that they 
have not misrepresented you." 

Col. Jetmore said : * * * "Now, I want 
to ask my friend (Gov. Robinson) when begets 
up here to tell you, if he knows all about pro- 
hibition, as he says he does, whether he was 
in the State Senate in 1879, when this prohi- 
bition amendment was submitted to the 
people? I want to know too how he voted 
upon that question ? It is recorded that when 
it came to Gov. Robinson to vote upon the 
question of the submission of the amendment, 
he voted " Aye !*' What do you think about 
that? Governor, if you knew so much about 
prohibition, you, who was in Massachusetts 
when prohibition was inaugurated, you, above 
all others, should have known all about it, 
why did you vote to submit to the people of 
this State an amendment to the constitution 
incorporating prohibition therein? I want 
him to tell you.'' 

Gov. Robinson. — *' I will tell it." 

CoL. Jetmore. — "Again, I want him to tell 
the people of this grand and noble State, how 
it came that within six months, or less, after 
the adoption of this amendment, and after the 
passage of the law to enforce it, upon the 
corner of Sixth Avenue, in the City of Topeka, 
that he came there and denounced prohibition 
within less than one year after he had voted to 
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«ubini it? * * * In the name of God why 
-did he not oppose it in the Senate when the 
amendment came up? Why did he not tell 
the people of Kansas that *' prohibition is 
wrong, and it will injure the State, I will vote 
against it." 

On the 23d of August Gov. Robinson spoke 
as follows : 

"Mb. President, and Fellow Citizens of 
Parsons : I wish at the outset to make an 
explanation of the situation at this time. I 
was not expected to talk upon the subject of 
prohibition until to-morrow. My friend, here, 
Mr. Jetmore, has to leave to-night or to- 
morrow morning, and he desires to address 
the citizens of Parsons before he leaves, and 
some have expressed a desire that it should 
be in the form of a discussion. Inasmuch as 
the hour is late (it is already after 9 o'clock), 
and he has half an hour still to talk before he 
gets through with his discussion, and as you 
cannot have him here to-morrow and can have 
me, I will trespass upon your time but a very 
few moments, but- 1 will try to answer him 
conclusively to-morrow at the grounds. Per- 
haps I should refer to a personal matter. I 
don't know as it has anything to do with 
the discussion of this question whether I voted 
to let the people vote on this question or pot. 
When I was in the Senate I was the repre- 
sentative of the people of Douglass County. 
It seemed to be the opinion of a majority of 
the people that the question of the constitu- 
tional amendment should be submitted to the 
people. I told them I thought it would be a 
failure. I did not consider that I had a right 
to stand in the way of the constitutional 
amendment being submitted to the people. 
As soon as the question was submitted the 
very first meeting that was had was in our 
little school house ; I raised my objection to 
the amendment. I was subsequently invited 
to meet several prominent gentlemen in that 
county and give my reasons for it. I did so. 
I met them, and I met Gov. St. John with 
the rest. So that there has been no inconsis- 
tency in my giving permission to the people 
of Douglass County to vote on this question. 
Then I kept on with my opposition to it until 
the law had passed and the people of Topeka 
sent down one day and asked me up there. 
I did not know what the people wanted, but I 
went up there ; and when I got there they 
asked me to give my views on the situation, 
on the law and the amendment. I gave 
my views as I have been giving them all the 
time. If there was any crime in it I am guilty. 
If it has anything to do with this question, 
if I have done wrong, the error is mine ; but I 
do not think it has much to do with this ques- 
tion. What is the situation to-day? Kansas 
has started in a certain direction on a ques- 
tion of dealing with alcoholic liquors. Mis- 
souri has started in on the same question. 



Ohio has started in on the same question. 
Iowa has started in on the same question, and 
hardly any two of them are on the same track. 
Well, now, evidently there is a difference of 
opinion in the country. Is it criminal for 
me to agree with the people of Missouri, 
where they close their saloons every Sunday, 
as Mr. Shelton told us to-day ? He said their 
law was perfectly operative and effective in 
closing their saloons in Kansas City on Sun- 
day, and the law was enforced there in regu- 
lating and restricting the traffic, and I think 
he said that seven thousand of the citizens of 
Missouri went over into prohibition Kansas on 
Sunday and became beastly drunk, and quar- 
reled, and fought, and threw themselves and 
neighbors into the river, and yet you would 
have it appear that there is no chance of hav- 
ing honest differences of opinion on this ques- 
tion. Ohio has had a constitutional provision 
against license, which was on the statute 
books for twenty-five years, more or less, and 
Speaker Keifer, in speaking of it, said they 
have 15,200 and odd saloons, or places for 
selling liquor, in the State of Ohio, under 
this prohibitory law, and the Republican party 
of Ohio have made it the political issue that 
they would change that statute, and they did 
change that statute, and they passed a law 
taxing and regulating the liquor traffic. And 
the Cincinnati Gazette^ I see from some of 
our papers, said that on the 1st of August it 
had reduced the number of saloons son^e 
twelve hundred, and had collected alresSy 
above one million and a half dollars as taxes. 
What I say is going to be rambling to-night. 
I am just going to refer to a few points. I am 
not going to advocate intemperance. I am 
not going to advocate saloons. I am simply 
trying to find out what is the best way to 
reduce intemperance in Kansas. That is what 
I am after. Are we responsible when we tax 
the sale of intoxicating liquors? Let me see. 
Canon Ellison, of England, President of 
the Temperance Society of England, went 
before the committee of the House of Lords 
and made a certain set of statements, and his 
statement was that the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors could not properly be prohibited. Let 
us see. My friend here has called it murder. 
He calls the liquor traffic murder. He makes 
no exception . He says the whole liquor traffic 
is murder ; and yet Canon Ellison says it can- 
not be properly prohibited. Perhaps, in talking 
upon this question, I had better refer to what 
our law is. What does the prohibitory law 
of Kansas propose to do? It proposes to 
make it impossible for the citizens of Kansas 
to get possession of intoxicating liquors 
except for three purposes. I believe we will 
all agree to that, to make it impossible for the 
citizens of Kansas to get it except for the 
three purposes named in the constitution. 
Now then let us see. Our legislature passed 
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a law punishing a man for selling intoxicating 
liquors. Now, had we not better take the 
bull by the horns, and punish any man that 
buys intoxicating liquors. Send him to the 
penitentiary. Is not that the most correct 
way? I will tell you right here, there is a 
constitution in this country, and a bill of 
rights in this country, and every man will tell 
you, Col. Jetmore will tell you, that will stand 
in the way. They will tell you that every 
citizen in this country has a right to have 
intoxicating liquors, has a right to buy it, has 
a right to use it, has a right to keep it, and 
our Supreme Court has so decided. Well 
now, as a constitutional right, as an inalien- 
able right, one may want to fill up his camphor 
bottle, want it in his house. He wants to use 
it for a proper purpose, and is the means 
that is provided for this proper purpose mur- 

* der? Does the man who sells him that liquor 
murder anybody ? The liquor hurts nobody. 
It is used for a good purpose. Then, there 
is one case, is there not, where it is proper 
that liquor should be sold, where there is no 
sin in selling liquor, where there is no crime 
in selling liquor, because the dealer furnishes 
it, and the man has a constitutional right to 
have it, and he uses it for a good purpose. 
Well then, if that is so, that much of the 
traffic, is legitimate, is it not? That much of 
the traffic should not be presented for prohi- 
bition. But they are proposing to prevent all 
«affic except for three purposes. Now, it 
ems to me that the only thing to be done 
under such circumstances is not to prohibit it 
under all circumstances, but regulate it so as 
to do the least posssible harm in the exercise 
of this right. This is the privilege of the 
American citizen. 

Weil, now there is a little question. If the 
citizen has a right to have it, he is going to 
have it just as sure as you are born. There 
is no legislature or authorit}'^ on earth that 
is going to prevent an American citizen 
from getting his rights. [Cheers.*] You had 
better assume that fact, and you had better 
shape your legislation with that end in view 
all the time. Now there are many points that 
I want to dwell upon, but I cannot do it well 
to-night and do it justice. In fact they come 
in my regular argument to-morrow, but as we 
are talking about this law, I will refer to this 
one thing. People argue that we are called a 
representative government. * People argue 
that this is a government of the people, and 

^for the people, and that the people make the 
laws and enforce the laws, if they are 
enforced. Our laws do not come to us as they 
came on Mount Sinai. If we do not like the 
law, we do not approve of the law, and in re- 
gard to the crime my friend claims to be con- 
nected with the sale, I say that old constitution 
comes in the way again and says, if a man is 
accused of a crime he has a right to be tried 



by a jury of his peers in the community where 
he resides, and the jury is judge of the law as 
well as the evidence, and if the jury brings 
in a verdict of acquittal there is no power on 
earth that can review that verdict or set it 
asidcj or question that jury. Now I am not 
a lawyer, but I will risk the assertion that we 
have got decisions on that. Now then I say 
the juryman finds that his neighbor in the 
constitutional pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness, wanted some intoxicating liquor, 
and there was no provision made in the con- 
stitution nor in the law of his State by which 
it was possible for him to get it. Suppose 
Missouri and all the States around us had 
adopted it, and the government of the United 
States had adopted it, and it could not be had 
anywhere, still the juryman says that the man 
had the right to get it and use it for a good 
purpose. But you say the court will decide 
what the law is. The juryman is higher than 
the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
is higher than any court when he brings in 
his verdict in a criminal base. The judge in- 
structs that the law will convict a man if the 
offense is such and such, but the question is, 
he did not consider the law in that way, and 
sees a provision of the bill of rights, and sees 
a. provision in the constitution which makes 
that law of no effect, and he can see no guilt. 
I say that it is right. As Col. Jetmore desires 
to speak further, I will not consume any more 
time, as I intend to discuss this matter fully 
in my regular speech to-morrow. I thank you 
for your attention. 

Col. Woodford — If the case m question 
was prcrhibition, am I to understand from you 
that to-day, in the face of the Supreme Court 
decision of this State, in the face of the Su- 
preme Court decision, of the United States, 
a man has the right to go into the jury-box, 
and decide under oath, that the law is uncon- 
stitutional or the prohibition in this State? 

Gov. Robinson — No, sir. He has the right 
to decide in every particular case whether 
there has been a crime committed in view of 
the constitution and the law. 

Col. Woodford — I want you just to state 
to this audience if you will, if you want to 
let it go into the papers and before the law 
makers of this State, and I desire the Gover- 
nor of this State, Gov. Glick, I desire him to 
put himself on record before the people of 
the State of Kansas in this position. That 
with the vote of the people incorporating the 
prohibitory law into the organic law of this 
State, with the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Kansas, affirming the consti- 
tutionality of that decision, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States did not affirm the 
right to pass such laws. I want you to say 
that under all these decisions, a jury has a 
right to go into the jury-box and decide 
whether the law is constitutional. 
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Gov. Robinson — I will answer it in my way. 
I will answer it this afternoon if you won't 
let me have time to argue it now. 

CoL. Woodford— You can take the stand 
now. 

Gov. Robinson — I must explain a little. 
This thing is entirely in the fog, I find. I 
find that my friend here don't understand the 
law in Kansas. I find my friend in Missouri 
don't understand the law in regard to prohibi- 
tion here. My friend here has admitted that 
we have a right to have intoxicating liquors, 
so we do not trespass upon the public. Now 
then, you have a law, and that law says "that 
it shall be a crime to manufacture intoxicat- 
ing liquors for any legitimate purpose I may 
want it for except in a certain way. That 
law provides that no man shall sell it to me for 
any legitimate purpose except in a certain 
way. I cannot make a gallon of cider ; I can- 
not make a gallon of wine, either elderberry or 
any other kind of wine, unless I have given 
bonds for ten thousand dollars. I think that 
is it — and then it shall only be made for med- 
ical, mechanical or scientific purposes, but 
not for individual purposes. 

Col. Woodford — Will you please give the 
wording of the constitutional provision ? 

Grov. Robinson — The idea is that there 
shall be no sale of intoxicating liquors for 
any other purpose except the three. That is 
the substance of it. But it is the law I am 
talking about. I will take a case, and I think 
you will agree with me when I get through 
with my case. Not long after that law went 
into effect a good old Quaker brother who 
voted for the amendment, a strong prohibi- 
tionist, a strong temperance man, had two of 
his children taken with the dysentery one 
night. He lived out of town three or four 
miles. He came to town in the morning and 
I saw him. He was looking very sober, and 
he said, ''Governor, I am in trouble.'' And, 
I said, "what is the matter?" '^Well," says 
he, "two of my children have been taken with 
the dysentery, and when they had been taken 
with it before, I have treated them with a 
little brandy and they got over it, and I have 
come to town here to get some, but I cannot 
get any. I am a prohibitionist, and I suppose 
it is sold here, but they won't sell it to me. 
They think I will get it and blow on them." 
He sa}^, ''I would give almost anything if I 
could get a little brandy." But lie could not 
get it without violating the letter and the 
spirit of the law. That law provides that 
there shall be no liquor sold or made, except 
for mechanical, scientific and medical pur- 
poses, and it shall not be sold for medical 
purposes, except by some one who has given 
bond and taken an oath that he will only sell it 
on a physician's prescription, and no physician 
has a right to prescribe it, and the druggist 
cannot recognize his prescription without he 



has filed an oath that he will only prescribe it 
in cases of actual sickness and for that par- 
ticular sickness. No man in Lawrence had 
filed that bond. No druggist in Douglass 
county, in Leavenworth county, or in any 
county that adjoins Douglass county that I 
know of had filed that bond and taken that 
oath. No physician had taken that oath. 
There was no power under the heavens, ac- 
cording to that law, that could get one drop of 
brandy for that man in Douglass county with- 
out violating that law. Now that man goes 
to a saloon man or druggist, no matter which, 
and he states his case. '*My children are 
suffering; I have used this remedy be- 
fore, and I want a little brandy." ^'Well," 
the saloon man says, *' I have no right 
to sell it to you. The druggist says I have 
no right to sell it to you, or give it to you 
even, the law is very particular about this. 
If I give it to you it is Jhe same as though I 
should sell it, but since it is you I will sell 
you half a pint of brandy." And some man 
standing around the corner saw the trans- 
action, and he jnade complaint, and the mat- 
ter is brought up, and the matter is proved. 
The old Quaker is too honest to deny it. 
Says he: "It was very necessary that I 
should have it for those children. I bought 
that brandy," and it goes to the jury. Now, 
then, what is the reasoning of the jury? IVIy 
friend, here, says that this thing has been 
submitted to the people. It has been adopted 
by the people ; it has been tried by the Sur 
preme Court and found to be legal, this law. 
Now, what is the question with the juryman? 
What can he say ? He can say only one of 
two words, guilty or not guilty. He hears 
the evidence ; he considers the law in the 
case ; he has a right to, my friend will not 
deny that ; he is the judge of the law and the 
evidence. Now, then, what is his reasoning? 
Why, he will say, there is no crime there ; 
there is no crime ; no harm has been done to 
the public or the private individual. He can- 
not say there is any guilt there. Still he says 
that law is plain enough. There is only one 
way that that brandy can be sold ; it was not 
sold that way ; it was not sold on a physi- 
cian's prescription; it was not sold by a 
druggist that had a right to sell it, but that 
man had an inalienable right to get it. He 
had an inalienable right to have that thing ; 
God Almighty has not prohibited any man 
from getting alcohol if he can get it. He had 
a right to get it from some one. He had the 
constitutional right in his pursuit of life, lib- 
erty and happiness, to have that brandy. The 
juryman says that the constitution comes in 
play in connection with that law ; so the man 
only obtained what he had a right to get. 
There was no crime in the act of selling, be- 
cause it was for a good purpose ; and he says, 
in view of the constitution here, I cannot say 
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guilty and fine that man $100 or send him to 
the penitentiary for doing a good act. I take 
that law in connection with the bill of rights 
under the constitution, and I say there is no 
guilt ; and he brings in his verdict and he says, 
not guilty ; and I say there is no court under 
the heavens, either in Kansas or the United 
States, that can question that verdict, and that 
is why I say he is superior to any court in 
giving a verdict of acquittal in a case of 
crime. 

On the 24th, Gov. Robinson spoke as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen — 
What I have to say to you is upon a very 
grave question. It is a question that con- 
cerns the welfare of this and all other com- 
munities. It is a question upon which I 
entertain certain convictions. Other gentle- 
men entertain different convictions upon this 
question. I have been* invited to come here 
by Mr. Shelton to present ray views, knowing 
what my views were. In fact almost insisting 
on my coming, because he was afraid I would 
be the only representative on this side of the 
question that he would be able to secure. It 
was well understood that he would be able to 
get plenty of champions on the other side, 
that he would have these gladiators from the 
East, but that they would want a victim to 
give zest to the affair, and I am here for that 
purpose. But mind you, while I am here I 
am sincere in every word that I say. The 
question that I am going to discuss is not the 
question of temperance. I assume that we 
are all for temperance. The only question is, 
what kind of legislation, if any, will promote 
the cause of temperance ? That is the great 
question before us. 

Now we are very apt to misunderstand each 
other's positions, and before I commence with 
my regular talk, I had better explain what I 
mean by prohibition. I claim to be in favor 
of regulation. What do you mean by prohi- 
bition? In Kansas it means the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, except for three purposes. What 
does that mean? Suppose you succeed in 
accomplishing that. What does it produce ? 
Does it not make it physically impossible to 
get it for any o"ther purpose? Now, you will 
say, the citizen can go out of the State. 
Granted. This thing, if it is a good principle, 
is going to work in all the States, and as a 
matter of course, if they succeed in all in pre- 
venting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors except for three purposes, no 
citizen in the United States can get it for any 
other purpose, can he? That is what it 
means, is it not? I take it for granted that 
no one will contest that point. 1 don't know 
whether I had better stop and refer you to 
the law or not. I guess I will, because I am 
misrepresented on these things. 



The law provides that there shall be no 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors, 
except for three purposes: medical, scientific 
and mechanical. It provides that the manufac- 
turer shall give bond for ten thousand dollars, 
and he can manufacture only for these pur- 
poses, and then can only sell it after being 
manufactured, to a druggist that is legally 
qualified to sell it. The druggist himself 
must file' a bond before he can sell it for medi- 
cal purposes, and then only on a prescription 
from a physician who has filed his oath, and 
the physician can only prescribe it in case of 
actual sickness, and of course the inference is 
for that particular sickness. So then, if you 
have got a druggist who has filed his bond, 
and a physician who has taken the oath, you 
can get it in case of actual sickness, but not 
otherwise. That is for medical purposes. Is 
not that clear ? If that is not the law there 
are lawyers here who will tell you. In Doug- 
lass County, and in the counties about Douglass 
County there is no druggist who has filed his 
bond ; there is no physician who has taken 
the oath. There is nobody there qualified to 
give a prescription in case of actual sickness, 
and no druggist authorized to sell in such 
cases. The citizens of Douglass County have 
a right, it is conceded, to have intoxicating 
liquor for legitimate purposes, yet they are 
completely debarred from getting it. Prohi- ' 
bition is absolute if you enforce the law ; ab- 
solute for all purposes in Douglass County 
to-day, and in all the counties in Eastern 
Kansas, so far as I know. So then, the law 
as it stands to-day is absolute prohibition in 
Kansas, if enforced for all purposes. The 
present discussion, I repeat, is not upon the 
merits of temperance ; these all parties con- 
cede. But the question is, what legislation, 
if any, will best promote the cause of temper- 
ance? Some say, make it impossible for the 
citizen to obtain intoxicating liquors, or pro- 
hibit their manufacture and sale ; while others 
say, regulate the traffic. 

In this discussion I shall assume as true 
that the world had a Creator, who governs by 
fiixed laws which it is folly for legislators to 
attempt to set aside, and I will also accept 
the popular theory that the Bible is the word 
of the Creator and Governor, and correctly' 
presents His methods of dealing with mankind. 
I propose to present a phase of the question 
of prohibition not usually presented in public 
discussions, namely, that prohibition, as 
attempted in Kansas, is not in accord with 
the order of nature, or if you please, with the 
laws of theAuthorof the universe. No scientist, 
however profound in his researches, has ever 
found any substance prohibited to mankind. 
All products, whether of sea or land, wood or 
field, vineyard or orchard, have been found 
accessible to him, fire, water, electricity, and 
the most deadly poison are nowhere found 
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labeled " prohibition/' and man has access to 
all, and may handle and use all as he pleases, 
he alone being responsible for the manner of 
their use. Many, in fact most, substances in 
the world are beneficial or harmful, preserve 
or destroy life according to their use. In the 
Hebrew story of the creation, man was placed 
in the garden with full liberty to use as he 
chose everything he might find. He was in- 
formed of the effects of eating certain fruit, 
and commanded not to eat it. He, however, 
might procure and eat of the forbidden fruit 
the same as of the other, and did so eat, suf- 
fering the consequence, which was not death, 
as he had been told, but knowledge of good 
and evil, the same as the gods possessed. His 
punishment was banishment from the tree of 
life, lest he should eat of it, become "immortal 
like the gods, and live forever. The only 
prohibition discoverable in that story of the 
creation, is not against. anything that would 
cause harm and death, but against what would 
protract life indefinitely. Nowhere in the 
record of the Jews do we find their God taking 
from the people the power to do as they 
pleased touching all matters, whether materia), 
moral or religious. Commands, warnings and 
threats were freely given, and punishments 
inflicted, but the people were always left free 
agents, and not deprived of the power to dis- 
regard these commands and warnings. Noah, 
the only man worthy to be saved from the 
deluge, had access to wine and became beastly 
drunk. Lot, the only man found fit to live 
among all the people of Sodom, also became 
very drunk. David and Solomon, the especial 
favorites of the Lord, had free access to wine, 
The New Testament, while it says no drunkard 
shall enter heaven, favored no prohibition. 
The Master himself manufactured wine, drank 
it regularly at his meals, and promised to 
drink it with his followers in the New Jeru- 
salem. The disciples, instead of prohibiting, 
recommended the use of wine, while strong 
drink is repeatedly prescribed in the Bible. 
Nowhere in that book, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, is it proposed to deprive any people of 
the power to obtain and use intoxicating 
liquors. The people were lelt as free to com- 
mit the sin of drunkenness as of idolatry, dis- 
obedience to parents, Sabbath breaking, or any 
other gin forbidden in the decalogue. 

The reason for this is plain. Man alone of 
all living beings possesses character. Char- 
acter can only exist with free agency, and 
hence the necessity, if man is to retain char- 
acter, of the utmost freedom of action. De- 
prive a person of the power of choice, and to 
that extent you deprive him of character and 
accountability. It is a man's duty to study 
and learn the right and wrong of all things, 
and choose the right. Also he should know 
good and evil, and choose the good, if he 
would develop character. Suppose society 



was to prescribe a man's living. What and 
how much he shall eat and drink, and deprive 
him of all power to fejpct the prescription. 
What would become of the virtue of temper- 
ance ? It would be eliminated from his char- 
acter. Separate men and women with an 
impassable barrier, and social virtue dis- 
appears with social vice. Let theology be 
prescribed by the State, and all men com- 
pelled to bow down and worship the gods it 
may set up, whether of wood, stone, or the 
imagination, what becomes of religious wor- 
ship. The prohibitionist has become wiser 
in his own estimation than the Author of all 
things. He would strip man of free agency, 
and make of him a machine, instead of having 
all men free to decide for themselves what they 
shall eat or drink, as their Maker has done. 
The prohibitionist proposes to do what God 
never thought of doing, namely, deprive full 
grown men of sound mind, of the power of 
choice in matters of diet. The eater of herbs 
proposes to sit in judgment over the man who 
can eat all things, and reduce him by compul- 
sion to his own diet. The case is exceptional. 
There is no other substance in the universe 
that a 'man may not manufacture, keep and 
use, except alcohol. If of age and sound 
mind, he may have free access to arsenic, 
strychnine, prussic acid, and the most deadly 
poisons, and use them as a beverage or other- 
wise, but cider, wine and beer he shall not 
thus have and use — and why? What is the 
reason or excuse for this exceptional course ? 
It is professedly that the race may be re- 
formed and saved from harm in the use of 
this one article. To reform men it is proposed 
to deprive them of the power of choice, to 
strip them of free agency and moral respon- 
sibility. 

Man has been left free by his Creator to 
roam through the world at will, as in no other 
way can character be formed. He can investi- 
gate all things, use all things, and make all things 
as he pleases, so he does not trespass on the 
equal rights of all other men to do likewise. 
But the prohibitionist says, not so ; I in my 
wisdom, which is superior to the wisdom of 
my Creator, have decided that mankind shall 
not be thus free. There is one article that 
mankind shall not make, keep or use as they 
please. I have decided this question for 
every other human being, whether high or 
low, learned or unlearned. In all other mat- 
ters the prohibitionist accepts the plan of the 
Creator. He sees the race demoralized and 
decimated b}^ the intemperate use of tobacco, 
opium, tea or coffee, and yet he applies no 
prohibition here. He follows God's plan of 
education, reasoning from cause to effect, 
and moral suasion. Not only does he not 
prohibit the sale and use of these articles, but 
he even uses them himself to excess, while he 
would deprive his neighbor of what is far less 
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harmful to both body and soul. He sees 
social vice within and without wedlock causing 
greater destruction of life and degeneration 
of the race than all the intoxicating liquors 
ever manufactured, yet he does not propose 
as a remedy the prohibition of either sex 
coming into the world, or isolation when in. 
Here, also, he takes God's plan of education 
and moral agencies. If a member of the 
Christian Union, he sees, or think he sees, 
millions of his fellow-men traveling the broad 
road to everlasting perdition, yet he favors no 
prohibition here. He would leave every son 
and daughter of Adam perfectly, free to travel 
the road of their choice. He will tell us in 
fact that no man can escape hell or enter 
heaven unless left perfectly free to choose for 
himself. In short, he sees that without the 
power to sin, there could be no merit in 
holiness ; without poverty there would be no 
charity, the greatest of virtues. Without suf- 
fering there would be no pity, and without 
these other virtues there could be no char- 
acter. If the prohibitionist could re-organize 
the world according to his own plan, and re- 
move all power to sin by act of the legislature, 
he would by the same act banish from man- 
kind all virtue, all holiness, all personal lib- 
erty, all free agency, all character. Man 
would thus be reduced to the condition of 
the mere aninial, with no soul and no power 
to acquire one. 

But the prohibitionist's plan cannot be made 
to work. The Author of all things still holds 
the reins, and looks down in derision upon 
the puerile attempt of the short-sighted pro- 
hibitionist to change the whole order of nature 
and substitute for free agency, free thought, 
free inyestigation, moral responsibility and 
character, his patent- right nostrum of prohibi- 
tion by law. I have said ibis remedy wouldn't 
work. It has been repeatedly and persistently 
tried in numerous States, and invariably failed. 
Little Rhode Island tried prohibition with dis- 
astrous effects. The License Commissioners of 
Providence report that after the repeal of the 
prohibition law and the adoption of license 
and regulation of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the arrests for drunkenness and revel- 
ing steadily decreased. From July 1, 1874, 
to July 1, 1875, under prohibition, the arrests 
•for these offenses in the city of Providence 
were 5,501. The arrests for the same offenses 
from July 1, 1878, to July 1, 1879, under reg- 
ulation, were 3,331, a decrease of 2,230 during 
a period of twelve months. These commis- 
sioners publicly request all who oppose the 
license system, or regulation of the traffic, to 
come to Providehce and make a thorough 
examination for themselves. Massachusetts 
tried prohibition and signally failed. She 
adopted prohibition in 1852, and after a trial 
of some ten years a committee of the Legis- 
listture investigated the situation and reported 
as follows : 



" Intoxicating drinks are freely sold in every 
city and large town in the State, in most of them 
without any attempt at concealment, and in some 
with considerable ostentation. In the greater 
number of towns the statement is no doubt true, 
that it is easier to get a glass of spirits than a glass 
of milk. In no city or town, or cluster of towns, 
with the exception of Spencer and its neighbor- 
hood, and perhaps one other town in Worcester 
County, is the sale of intoxicating liquors more 
restrained or prohibited than it was before the 
passage of the prohibitory law in 1852. In most 
of them the sale had decidedly increased since 
that time." 

At length the law was repealed, and after a 
trial of each plan, prohibition and local option 
license, the Bureau of Statistics and Labor, 
under the direction of the Governor, procured 
statistics showing the efficienc}^ of each kind of 
legislation, and reported in 1879. This report 
shows that in 1874, under the prohibitory law, 
the arrests for drunkenness in the State were 
28,044, while in 1877, under regulation, they 
were 20,650, a decrease of 7,394. In one 
city alone (Boston) in 1874, there were 3,090 
saloons under prohibition, and 2,027 in 1879 
under regulation, a decrease of 1,063. New 
Hampshire has tried prohibition. A paper 
published in Manchester during prohibition. 
The Temperance Weekly^ and mouth-piece of 
the temperance organizations of that State, 
has this to say of its own town : 

** Two, at least, of the leading churches of the 
city are environed by rum shops, and the cellar of 
one is used as a beer vault. The Sheriff and City 
Marshal's offices are in sight of half a dozen rum 
shops, from which a big sign, '*Lager," is flaunted 
as unblushingly as unlawfully, and even the jail 
itself is flanked by a row of low groggeries. Bum 
shops are increasing in the city while the people 
are talking temperance, and some decent men 
actually allow themselves to intimate or believe 
that a brewer, who owns more rum shops and 
makes more drunkards than any other man in New 
England, may be set up, or set himself up, for 
Governor." 

Vermont is also a prohibition State, and 
yet there is not a citizen outside of the peni- 
tentiary, jails and asylums that cannot pro- 
cure all the liq:uor he wants without going out 
of the State or county. Michigan went through 
the fire of prohibition and was badly scorched. 
In 1850, Michigan adopted a constitutional 
provision against license, followed by a pro- 
hi])itory law. At the end of 25 years they 
found 6,444 saloons in the State. Then pro- 
hibition was abandoned and license substi- 
tuted. '* Within one year thereafter," says 
the Chicago Tribune^ '*the number of saloons 
was reduced by more than thirteen hundred, 
and a revenue of J437,705.00 was collected 
from the traffic . At the end of 7 years the 
number of saloons had been reduced to 3,968, 
or nearly one-half the number under prohibi- 
tion." Ohio has tried non-taxation and pro- 
hibition, and the result is, according to 
Speaker Keifer, 15,24*.) dealers in intoxicating 
liquors, as shown by the United States reve- 
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nue books. She has now abandoned prohi- 
bition and resorted to regulation and taxation, 
with great benefit in every way. As early as 
the first of August, according to the Gazette , 
some twelve hundred saloons had been closed, 
and $1,500,000 in taxes collected. Maine 
also has tried prohibition for 30 years, and is 
still trying it. In 1880, Maine had a popu- 
lation of 648,956 ; West Virginia had a popu- 
lation of 618,457. According to the reports 
of the commissioner of internal revenue, 
Maine, a prohibition State, had 916 liquor 
dealers, while West Virginia, anti-prohibition, 
had 821. In the entire country, in 1870, 
according to the New York Sun^ there was 
one pauper to every 502 people. In Maine there 
was one pauper to every 172 people. From 1850 
to 1870, under prohibition, the population of 
Maine increased 7.45 per cent. Pauperism 
increased 141.9 per cent. In 1850, there were 
75 inmates of the state prison. In 1880, there 
were 199, an increase of 165 per cent, though 
the population increased but 11.27 per cent. 
The Springfield Republican says there is more 
drunkenness and consequent crime in the 
large towns of Maine than in towns of the 
same size in Massachusetts under license. 
Rev. Dr. Bacon and Dr. Hamlin confess that 
the comparatively small town of Bangor, with 
its 200 saloons, is the drunkenest town on 
the globe so far as known. In times of pub- 
lic excitement, oflicial proclamations are 
issued to close the saloons in Maine the same 
as in other States where there is no pretense 
of prohibition. 

We now come to Kansas, the last State 
that has attempted to overthrow God's gov- 
ernment by depriving man of free agency. 
How has Kansas progressed ? While the con- 
stitutional amendment was pending before 
the people, I wrote to the collector of internal 
revenue at Leavenworth for the number of 
government permits to sell liquor in Kansas. 
His chief clerk answered, * 'about 1,100," 
including drug stores and saloons. The office 
of internal revenue iat Washington sent out a 
statement that Kansas had for the year ending 
May 1st, 1881, the last year before prohibi- 
tion, 1,132 permits, agreeing substantially 
with the clerk at Leavenworth. Since pro- 
hibition. Col. John C. Carpenter, collector, 
wrote to Hon. J. C. McGinnis, of St. Louis, 
Feb. 2d, 1882, that in the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, in 1880, 
under license, 175 government permits were 
granted in Kansas, while during the same 
months in 1881, under prohibition, 411 were 
issued, an increase of 236 in three months. 
In July last. Col. Carpenter, collector at Leav- 
enworth, wrote that the permits for the last 
year, under prohibition, were 2,150 retail, 32 
wholesale, and 12 breweries, or 2,194 in all — 
very nearly 100 per cent increase before the 
end of the third 3^ear, under prohibition. He 



also states that in one month and one-half, 
from May 1, 1882, until June 15th, same year, 
1,148 licenses were granted. 

I am aware there has been an attempt to 
break the force of this increase by other 
statements, but these are all from official 
sources, and speak for themselves. 

If we descend to details, prohibition will 
fare no better. In the small town of Law- 
rence, before prohibition, twelve "saloons 
were running, fourteen the first half, and 
ten the last half of the year. Last spring, 
eighteen saloons were paying $25 per month 
each into the city treasury as forfeit money, 
while there were druggists and some other 
dealers who paid nothing. Since then a raid 
has been made upon the saloons by the County 
Attorney, and one saloon has closed, and two 
new ones started, but none are paying any 
money into the city treasury, as it is now 
used to employ counsel for defense. The 
arrests for drunkenness in Lawrence the last 
year under license were 124, while for 12 
months under prohibition, previous to August 
1st, 1883, the arrests numbered 208, an in- 
crease of over 67 per cent. In canvassing 
the State last fall, I visited no place where 
prohibition was effective to prevent the sale 
and use of liquor. Judge Bayne, at the close 
of the canvass, declared publicly that he had 
not visited a town during the canvass of sev- 
eral weeks, and covering most of the eastern 
portion of the State, where he could not have 
procured liquor in fifteen minutes after enter- 
ing the town, sufficient to make him drunk, 
and Judge Bayne had been a prohibitionist, 
and voted for the amendment to the constitu- 
tion. If any person is still enamored with 
prohibition, let him visit Wyandotte and Kan- 
sas City on some pleasant Sunday, where he 
will find saloons in high license Missouri 
closed, while in prohibition Kansas they are 
all in full blast. In one State it is free whisky 
for all at all times, while in the other it is 
taxed, restricted and regulated, and only to 
be sold on certain days and to full grown 
men of sound mind and self-control. It is 
useless to particularize; Kansas is thor- 
oughly demoralized on this question from 
center to circumference, and it is patent to 
all tliat are not willfully blind to facts, that 
an attempt at prohibition has brought upon 
the State a greater calamity than has ever 
before visited it. 

A writer to the Manhattan Nationalist de- 
scribes the situation, as viewed from a reli- 
gious and moral standpoint. As this descrip- 
tion will apply to other parts of the State, and 
as it is published in a leading prohibition 
paper of the State, I give it at length. If 
there are towns that have not reached the de- 
moralization of Manhattan, they soon will, as 
this is the road all arc traveling, and the goal 
will sooner or later be reached. .He says : 
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" Mr. Editor. — Prohibitionists claim to regard 
the sale of liquor as a crime. It now appears that 
so long as the law does not countenance such a 
crime, it is practically immaterial how much that 
particular crime is committed. If the purpose of 
the prohibitionists was the enactment of the law 
and its non-enforcement, they have accomplished 
their purposes. If they think the law once 
enacted will enforce itself, they are verdant, to say 
the least. If it is useless to pass a good law un- 
less it can be sustained by the better class of 
society; then admitting the prohibitory law to be 
a good one, its passage was useless. As proof we 
cite the fact that Manhattan, the city with per- 
haps more churches and church-going people than 
any city of its size in Kansas — ^indeed it is the hot- 
bed of prohibition, and the home of its most able 
And distiqguished advocates — numbers more places 
where liquor is sold than ever before in its history. 
Places not regarded as saloons, are daily selling 
to men to whom the aclvnowledged saloon keepers 
will not sell. Some are within the fold of Christ, 
and claim a title to an inheritance that is incor- 
ruptible, undefiled and that fadeth not away, and 
who have always advocated prohibition, are deal- 
ing out damnation in the shape of liquors to a 
sunering people. Men, who a few years ago, 
railed persistently against those who sold liquor, 
now force the sale at every opportunity. Those 
who have taken out the permit have neither com- 
plied with the spirit or intent of the law. If it be 
as Judge Thatcher said In the Senate a few weeks 
since, *that prohibition was license, and license 
was prohibition,' it would be better to have pro- 
hibition that imposes a revenue tax, for we would 
have fewer saloons, and in better moral condition 
than they are to-day in the city of Manhattan. 
Twelve places in Manhattan to-day where liquor 
is sold, and not a cent of taxes paid to the city. 
The church member in good standing and the ex- 
section hand are alike victims of that blighting, 
withering curse — greed for gold— and daily barter 
the prohibited compound to obtain it. From the 
' reputed drug store, the publio house and the rec- 
ognized saloon, the sale of liquor goes on. The 
consciences of the people are being seared, their 
rtner feelings blunted, and their morals prostituted 
daily. This state of affairs exists at Manhattan 
to-day, and still we are assured by those who 
ought to know better, that prohibition does pro- 
hibit, and that the fi'iends ot prohibition have ac- 
complished by the law all they anticipated. Mr. 
Editor, did you but know the facts in regard to the 
liquor traffic, you would be forced, in the honesty 
of your heart, to exclaim, prohibition is a farce, 
and in sack-<koth and ashes, on your bended 
knees, before the throne of grace, would again 
assert your belief in the restraining Influences of 
liberty. 

Signed, Festus." 

Gov. St. John was right when he said in 
his message to the legislature, "that a law 
that could not, or would not be enforced was 
worse than no law,'' and that as he desired 
" the passage of no law in relation to the en- 
forcement of which there could be any doubt, 
and with a view to the advancement of such 
measures only as would be backed up and 
enforced by the moral sentiments of our 
people," he recommended that the people in 
each locality settle this question for them- 
selves. This recommendation and message 
were epinently wise, and it was a bad day for 
Kansas, as well as for Gov. St. John himself, 
when he abandoned the poHc}' of that message. 



The English people have studied this ques- 
tion thoroughly, and nowhere advocate gen- 
eral prohibition. Canon Ellison, the repre- 
sentative of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, before a committee of the House 
of Lords, maintained these general proposi- 
tions : 

/''First — The liquor traffic cannot properly be 
prohibited. Second — It is the duty of the State to 
regulate and control it. Third — That as the liquor 
traffic must necessarily be a monopoly, the Slate 
should see that the license to sell should be dis- 
posed of at its fair trade value. JP'our^^i— Inas- 
much as the sale is said to be for the accommoda- 
tion of the people of any locality, as upon the 
people the baleful consequences of any excessive 
or improper sale must eventually fall, the people 
of that locality should have a potential voice in 
defining the limits of the traffic, and in regulating 
it within these limits." 

The results of prohibition wherever tried, 
are conclusive evidence that God's moral 
government is not to be subverted by legisla- 
tive enactments. He knew what He was 
about when He planned the world, and 
His plan is to be carried out to the letter. 
He chose to place mankind in a position 
with every facility for physical, intellectual 
and moral development, and with, at the same 
time, equal facilities for physical, intellectual 
and moral blight and death. Every man and 
woman of mature age and sound mind is left 
perfectly free to choose his or her own des- 
tiny. Christ did not ask that man should be 
taken out of the world, or that the world 
should be rid of evil, but simply that His peo- 
ple might be saved from the evil. Both wheat 
and tares will be found together until the har- 
vest. Such is the design and the order of the 
universe, and all men should take due notice 
thereof, and govern themselves accordingly. 

There is a potent reason why prohibition 
has always, and will always, prove a failure 
in this country. This is a republican govern- 
ment of and by the people. The people not 
only make the laws, but they enforce them. 
Laws here are not divinely given, or enforced, 
but are the productions of certain agents of 
the people. If approved by the principals 
who appointed the agents, they will be re- 
spected and observed. If not approved, they 
will be rejected. * No community ever volun- 
tarily enforced upon itself a law distasteful to 
it in a representative government, and every 
law that attempts to make it a physical impos- 
sibility for a citizen of sound mind and mature 
age to get possession of any article of food 
or drink, is and forever will be distasteful to 
so large a class in every State as to make its 
enforcement impossible. 

By making the manufacture and sale of an 
article a crime, entitles the manufacturer and 
seller to a trial by jury, and in a criminal case 
the jury is judge of the law and the evidence, 
and if it shall bring in a verdict of acquittal, 
there is no power on earth to review or set 
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aside the verdict, or question the action of 
the jury. If a juryman believes that the man 
who purchased intoxicating liquors had a con- 
stitutional right in his pursuit of life, liberty 
and happiness to the article purchased, and 
the law bad made no provision by which he 
could obtain it, he would believe there was 
no guilt in selling it, and would say, as would 
be his right and duty to say, '* not guilty," 
in his verdict. Thus it is evident that two 
things must be done in this country before 
prohibition can be made effective. First, 
abolish republican government and establish 
despotism: and, second, abolish trial by jury 
as now established by all civilized govern- 
ments. One reason why prohibition is a 
hindrance to temperance is that it diverts 
attention from the only means that can ad- 
vance that cause, namely, moral and educa- 
tional agencies. The policeman* s club and 
moral suasion are incompatible ; do not and 
cannot exist as active forces in the same move- 
ment. At the commencement of the agitation 
for prohibition in Kansas, the State was honey- 
conabed with Good Templars' organizations ; 
every school-house in the neighborhood where I 
live had an organization which embraced in its 
membership old and young, rich and poor, and 
all were being educated in the good cause ; at 
least half a dozen organizations were to be 
found within a radius of as many miles. 
Now all have disappeared. The secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Good Templars reported 
the first year after resorting to prohibition 
that over seventy lodges had expired in the 
State, leaving some fifty alive, while the mem- 
bership had fallen off over 3000. In place of 
this temperance work that was educating and 
making temperance men and women from 
principle, the whole effort has been to banish 
intoxicating liquors from the State, which has 
been a most lamentable failure, and which, if 
successful, would not necessarily make a single 
temperance man or woman, as if they ab- 
stained from the use of intoxicants under 
such circumstances, it would be not from 
choice, but from compulsion, leaving the 
people OQ this subject simply characterless, 
neither temperate nor intemperate, neither hot 
nor cold, and to be spewed out of every wide- 
awake and self-respecting community. When- 
ever a government shall succeed in making it 
physically impossible to become vicious or 
Intemperate, it will have for its subjects per- 
sons neither vicious nor virtuous, neither in- 
temperate nor temperate, but simply soulless 
machines. 

The prohibitionist may claim that if he 
could succeed with bis patent right nostrum, 
much life would be saved. But of what avail 
is a characterless life ? It is of no more value 
than the life of an ox or a horse, but suppose 
that a few lives would be prolonged, that if 
left free agents would go to drunkard's 



graves. Would the lengthening of the lives 
of a few men without character be a sufficient 
compensation for turning the whole nation of 
independent, self-respecting people into mere 
animals? 

The number that die from drunkenness is 
largely over-estimated by the prohibition- de- 
claimers. As there are no statistics to govern, 
they can give wings to their imagination, and 
make the number suit their case. The late 
Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, estimated 
that of the 374,000 deaths in 1860, 931* only 
were from intemperance. But grant that 
there were 60,000, as claimed, instead of 931, 
then what? All these persons demonstrated 
that they were under the control of the ani- 
mal rather than the moral nature, or they 
would not have become drunkards, and of 
what use would be a prolongation of such lives 
at the expense of free agency? Quality and 
not quantit}^ is the end to be attained. The 
advancement of the race is by slow degrees. 
Untold myriads of living creatures have come 
and gone in reaching the present stage of de- 
velopment, and perfection is far in the future 
It is claimed that the increase of population 
unchecked would be in a geometrical ratio, and 
that in 500 years there would be more people 
on the earth than could find room to sleep. 
If this estimate be correct, the removal of the 
sordid and dissipated, such as are under the 
control of the animal nature, from cumbering 
the ground cannot be regarded in the light of 
a calamity. If such persons prefer to depart 
by way of the whisky route, the responsibility 
is their own. The Governor of the universe 
has provided several ways of exit, this among 
them, and has left I hem all open. Has He 
made a mistake ? The prohibitionist says He 
has. I will leave him to settle the matter with 
his Maker. God evidently intends to perfect 
the race on this earth, which will, according 
to his plan of government, require many per- 
iods of 500 years each to accomplish. By 
leaving all men free agents, with power to 
choose between life and death, the worthy 
live and the unworthy die, leaving plenty of 
room for such as remain. The prohibitionist 
would deprive people of the power of choice, 
and consequently of character, prevent the 
elimination of the sordid, and smother the 
race, good, bad and indifferent together, thus 
defeating the end of creation, or requiring 
another flood or fire to purge the world of its 
dross. 

But if prohibition is impossible and the 
attempt pernicious, what legislation is called 
for? I answer, any reasonable legislation 
that does not attempt to deprive the citizen 
of the right to procure intoxicating liquors 
for a legitimate purpose will be respected and 
enforced. All parties agree that it should 
not be sold indiscriminately to children, per- 
sons of immature and unsound mind, or who 
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have not self-control. Also, It can be re- 
stricited to reasonable hours and prevented, 
by the glass, on special days and occasions. 
The manner and surroundings of its sale are 
legitimate subjects of legislation, as are regu- 
lations of markets, the sale of gunpowder, or 
other articles liable to abuse or to become a 
nuisance. Such regulations would be re- 
spected, and if enforced would do away with 
much of the evil now prevalent. Taxation of 
this traffic is as legitimate as the taxation of 
any other business or calling, and may be of 
benefit in various ways. Kegulations of this 
nature would be preferable to free and unreg- 
ulated traffic under pretended prohibition, 
as with prohibitory legislation there can be 
no regulation of the sale of the article pro- 
hibited, and as prohibition always has been 
and always will be, from the nature of the 
case, a failure, it means absolutely free whis- 
ky with no regulation, restriction or limitation 
whatever. 

As I have shown, common sense, reason, 
experience and God are against prohibition, 
and whoever insists upon it to the exclusion 
of restriction and regulation is an enemy of 
temperance and good order in society. No 
progress in temperance reform ever resulted 
from prohibition, or ever will. All the pro- 
jrress that has been made from the time when 
the use of intoxicating drinks was well nigh 
universal to the time when not one-fourth of 
the people resort to them, has been made out- 
side of prohibition. There has been no State 
in the Union where it has been made impossi- 
ble if it has been inconvenient even, for any 
citizen to obtain intoxicating drinks, yet the 
temperance reform has made rapid progress, 
more rapid where there has been no attempt 
at prohibition by law, than in States where it 
has been persisted in. In every attempt at 
legal prohibition the temperance cause has 
suffered. This all great temperance reformers 
well understand. The Father Mathews, the 
Goughs, the Murphvs, the Washingtonians, 
are never found parties to a street wrangle 
over prohibition ; this business is left to 
played-out preachers, political aspirants or 
dead-beats, with here and there an honest but 
deluded worker for humanity. 

This movement in Kansas is sailing under 
false colors. It has borrowed the name of 
Christ to advance a cause which, if on the 
earth, he would indignantly repudiate. Should 
He do in Kansas as lie did in Palestine, the 
very men who use His name to give them- 
selves character, would prosecute, fine and 
imprison Ilim. No, neither Christ nor God 
can have any sympathy for such men or their 
cause. God gave His people corn and wine 



for their good as a blessing, and Christ manu- 
factured wine, and is represented as calling 
upon all men to come to Him and buy -wine 
and milk. He says, "let him that hath no 
money come and buy." Such is Christ, and 
yet fanaticism blazons its name upon His 
banner, while attempting to banish this same 
wine from the world. Both the Old and the 
New Testaments denounce drunkenness, and 
an excessive use of strong drink, but nowhere 
does Christ denounce its manufacture or sale. 
Neither of them denounce the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors, but they did most 
emphatically denounce lying priests and pro- 
phets, who Hed to the people in the name of 
the Lord. They did denounce the priests, 
hypocrites and others, who were like whited 
sepulchres, filled with dead men's bones, who 
laid burdens upon the people, grievous to 
be borne, and helped them not by so much as 
one of their fingers, who loved to pray 
standing in the synagogues, or upon the cor- 
ners of the streets that they might be seen of 
men, and who thanked God that they were not 
like other men. These were denounced, and 
not those who made and sold wine. 

In the last day such as these will come up 
and say, "Lord! Lord! have we not pro- 
phesied in your name, and in your name 
preached prohibition, and done many wonder- 
ful things? Have we not made it a crime for 
God hereafter to furnish His people wine, and 
for the Son of Man to sell wine without 
money and without price, or to make it for 
weddings, or to drink with His followers in 
His Father's kingdom?'* Then will He say 
to them, "Depart from me, I know ye not. 
Verily, publicans and harlots shall enter 
heaven sooner than you." 

In conclusion, let me say a word to such as 
use intoxicating liquors to drunkenness or 
excess. The sin in this whole matter is vours, 
and yours alone. It is such^as you that are 
barred out of heaven, and not the maker or 
vender of what you drink. The act of selling 
has no moral character, but the excessive use 
has. Liquors may be manufactured and sold 
suflScient to fill the ocean, and yet if not im- 
properly used, no harm is done, and no crime 
committed. One word to temperance reform- 
ers. The sooner you devote your energies to 
educating the people to a proper and improper 
use of intoxicating liquors, and to showing 
them the evils of intemperance, rather than 
working in season and out of season, to make 
it physically impossible for man to obtain 
these liquors, the sooner will the world be re- 
formed and saved from the blighting curse of 
intemperance. 
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Prohibitory liquor laws are indispensable to the 
triumph of the temperance cause. But they must 
be applied to the crime8 of the liquor traffic, not to 
its vices. The failure to make this distinction 
threatens the ruin of the grandest revolution in 
human history. 

Incredible as it may seem, our advocates of 
Prohibition do not even mention the crimes of the 
hell- born traffic, which the law could quickly 
suppress, but they grapple with its vices. In this 
struggle they are sure to be defeated. 

I propose to show in this paper, what civil law 
can do, and what it cannot do, in crushing the 
drink traffic. I am confident more can be done 
by law in twelve months than has been done in a 
quarter of a century, and by a simple change of 
tactics. What the law can do, and which would 
prove most effective, would be supported by all 
classes of the community. The present aims and 
methods win the hearty support of only a very 
small minority. 

The most potent agency to-day in the cause of 
temperance is the Woman^s National Christian 
Temperance Union. This immense organization, 
covering our whole country, and containing a 
countless army of the best and bravest of our 
countrywomen — this magnificent moral force is 
the child of the *' Woman's Crusade." Will you 
pardon me for saying that, as the originator of the 
'* Woman's Crusade," I have made a deeper im- 
pression upon the cause of temperance than has 
been made by any other single individual upon 
the planet. And I ask my fellow laborers to listen 
patiently and candidly to my reasons for believing 
that Prohibition, with its present aims and meth- 
ods, is the deadliest enemy to our divine cause. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN VICE AND CRIME. 

Our errors may be divided into vices and crimes, 
A vice is a harm I do to myself in a mistaken pur- 
suit of happiness. A crime is a harm I do to 
another person with malice prepense. Without this 
malice prepense or criminal purpose, there can be 
no crime. 

A vice is never a crime; because, in a vice, there 
is never a criminal purpose. No sane person in- 
jures himself vnth a criminal purpose. No one 
becomes a glutton with a criminal purpose; no 
one becomes a drunkard with a criminal purpose. 
In both cases the victim seeks happiness, but he 
is mistaken. He is the slave of appetite, but he 
commits no crime, because he is not moved by a 
criminal purpose. No act, however harmful, can 
be a crime, unless inspired by a criminal purpose. 
Setting a theatre on fire by accident is no crime, 
though it may be followed by the horrible death 
ef five hundred persons. It is no crime, because 
there is no criminal purpose. The motive is the 
essence of a crime. 



As, in the nature of things, this malice prepense 
can never exist in a vice, so a vice can never be a 
crime. 

As one does not need to demonstrate that two 
and two are four, so one does not need to argue 
this distinction between vice and crime. It is the 
distinction of the dictionaries, courts of law, and 
common sense. 

Upon the distinction between vice and crime 
hinges the whole theme of prohibition. No one 
can intelligently consider this important subject 
except in clear view of this distinction. 

Those who grasp the distinction between vice 
and crime, will understand that a vice cannot be 
made a crime by the vote of a majority, however 
large. 

JBut some one may say that what the law de- 
clares to be a crime is a crime. The fugitive slave 
law declared it to be a crime to help the panting 
fugitive. No good man believed it was k crime to 
conceal and feed him, and help him on to Canada; 
the conductors on the underground railway are 
recorded among our saints. The Spanish law de- 
clared Protestantism to be a grave crime, punish- 
able by the tortures of the Inquisition; but we 
know that that law was a lie. 

A SAMPLE DISCUSSION. 

Between the initiation of the crusade work in 
Ohio in 1873, and my departure, utterly worn out, 
for a three years' camp -life on the Pacific coast, 
in 1875, I held four public discussions with lead- 
ing prohibitionists. In one of these debates, be- 
fore a large audience, I asked my antagonist to 
give his conception of the function of civil law. 
He said : 

*'The function of the legislature is to watch the 
Commonwealth, and when danger from any 
source is apprehended, to provide against it by 
law." 

I immediately asked : 

*'Do you mean */>'om any sourceV " 

"Clearly it is the duty of the legislature to pro- 
vide by law against harm to the people from any 
and all sources." 

"^Suppose,"! said, <'that the legislature should 
believe that the present methods of cookery are 
too appetizing, and lead to excessive indulgence, 
eating between meals, and late suppers. Suppose 
the legislature believes this vice of cookery leads 
to enormous harm, as it surely does, what would 
be its duty?" 

"Without doubt to pass stringent laws against 
such mischievous cookery." 

"And send an officer to every suspected house?" 
I suggested. 

'*Surely," he replied, "a law without an officer 
to enforce it is useless. An officer should visit 
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every suspected house, and see that the cookery is 
as the law directs." 

"Let us suppose that the legislature believes 
that the corset vice is an enormous evil, as indeed 
it is ; what is its duty?" 

**Clearly," he replied, '*to pass a severe law 
against making or wearing corsets." 

**And," I again suggested, '*send an officer to 
every suspected house?*' 

There was a shout of laughter, but my antago- 
nist, with the noble courage of his convictions, 
replied : 

'*Yes; an officer should visit every suspected 
house to see that the law is not violated." 

'*Your conception of the function of \;ivil law 
is, that the legislature must watch for harm, com- 
ing from any and all sources, and provide by law 
against it. When Universalism first made its ap- 
pearance in this Commonwealth, the legislature 
believed that the greatest harm that could befall 
the people was imminent, that to take hell out of 
religion was to open the floodgates of every con- 
ceivable vice and crime. Now, what was its duty?" 

My antagonist refused to answer the question at 
first. I urged that my question was pertinent; 
and at length he replied, with warm passion : 

**If 'the legislature sees being preached in the 
community any religion which, in its judgment, 
is calculated to do harm, like the rum traffic, it 
would be its bounden duty to punish severely the 
preaching of such religion." 

*'The dry-goods windows in this city tempt 
thousands of women to extravagance. Many a 
family treasury has been bankrupted thereby. If 
the legislature believed this, would you have them 
pass a law against such attractive show win- 
dows?" 

He replied, with characteristic courage : 

'4f I were a legislator, and believed that these 
shop windows tempted to mischievous extrava- 
gance, I would unhesitatingly vote for a law which 
should close them." 

It became clear, even to the most ardent advo- 
cates of prohibitio a in our audience, that my an- 
tagonist's statement that **The function of the 
legislature is to watch the Commonwealth, and 
when danger from any source is apprehended, to 
provide against it by law," was not true. It was 
very clear t;> my own mind before we began, that 
the real and original sources of nine-tenths of our 
ignorance, bad health, bad morals — of the general 
wretchedness of the human race, were as far 
beyond the reach of law or physical force, as the 
thoughts in our minds, or the impulses in our 
hearts. 

'*But," you say, '* these evils are not as great 
as the rum curse."" 

WE PUNISH CRIMES BUT CURE VICES. 

It is true that some of the vices I have named 
are not as great as the vice of drink; but among 
crimes, is it a defence in the case of a man who 
steals a dollar, that the crime is too small, that 
only a man who steals a million should be pun- 
ished? Is it an adequate defence, when a bully is 
arrested for slapping his neighbor's face, that his 
crime is top small, that only murder should be 
punished? Whether a man knocks oft his neigh- 
bor's hat or his head, he must be punished. All 
crimes, large and small, are justly punished by force 
of law. All vices, large and small, must be treated 
by reason and persuasion. The absolute necessity 
for this distinction appears in this paper. 

In the very nature of things, if we punish one 
vice by law, we must punish all vices by law^ and 
if that were done, the last man would have to reach 
out through his cell door and lock himself in — 
for we are all guilty of vices. 

All crimes originate in vice. No man commits 



a crime until his nature has been poisoned and 
demoralized by vice. Vice breeds crime. Vice 
is the only soil from which crime can spring. 

Vices are very numerous and very injurious. A 
man may be filled with vices : with guile, hypoc- 
risy, envy, hatred, greed, avarice, gluttony, indo- 
lence, personal uncTeanliness, and still other vices. 
The Almighty punishes him every hour of his life 
for the practice of these vices. Man steps in to 
punish his fellow-man when these vices develop 
into crimes. Man may hate his fellow-man with 
fiendish malice. God will punish this vice. When 
this fiendish malice is developed into a personal 
assault, then man steps in to punish; but the hate, 
which is the tap-root of the crime, man cannot 
punish. It is not until the vice is embodied in an 
action with criminal pm'pose, that man can inter- 
pose. 

But may we not suppress a nuisance? 

We have as clear a right to suppress a nuisance 
as to defend ourselves against a personal assault. 
A bone-boiling establishment, when too near hu- 
man habitations, is a nuisance, and may be sup- 
pressed. A rum-shop, when a legal nuisance, 
may be suppressed, but not when it is only a moral 
or religious nuisance; law should take no cog- 
nizance of such nuisances. 

A legal nuisance consists of a disagreeable smell 
or poisonous gas, a noise, an obscene sight, or 
some other annoyance addressed to our physical 
senses, or something which is injurious to our 
health. For example, a loud noise which disturbs 
the neighborhood is a nuisance. 

If a grog-shop makes a loud noise, especially 
at unseasonable hours, it is a nuisance. If the per- 
sons within show themselves at the windows, 
nude, it is a nuisance. If anything else occurs 
there which, as the dictionary phrases it, is '*an 
annoyance to the community in general," it is a 
nuisance, and that rum- shop may be suppressed 
under the nuisance act. But the fact that people, 
who are legally sane, compromise their health, 
usefulness, and character, in a grog-shop, does 
not make the place a legal nuisance. 

The Salvation Army may preach the strangest 
absurdities — it is not a legal nuisance ; but if they 
shout in the streets and gather a crowd, even while 
preaching the most sacred truths, it is a nuisance. 

Col. Ingersoll may preach the most blatant infi- 
delity, and lead a million young men away from 
the churches into loose and infidel ways; it is not 
a legal nuisance. If you were to bring an action 
against him under the nuisance act, you would be 
laughed out of court. But if Col. Ingersoll were 
to be converted and become an eminent clergy- 
man, as thousand of people think he will, like six 
distinguished infidel speakers in England — if after 
his conversion, he were to gather a great crowd in 
the public street, to hear him confess his past 
errors, and plead the claims of Christ, such a 
crowd, if it interrupted public traffic, would be a 
nuisance, and could be suppressed under the com- 
mon law. 

If my own beloved clergyman should preach so 
loud as to disturb the neighborhood, it would be 
a legal nuisance, and might be suppressed ; but if 
the large grog-shop round the corner sells ten 
thousand drinks a day, in a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner, to adult persons, legally sane, it is not a 
legal nuisance. The fact that my minister preaches 
the most precious truths, and that the grog-shop 
is doing infinite harm, has no bearing whatever 
upon the question of legal nuisance. Bad people, 
until they commit crime, have precisely the same 
right to protection as good people. Whenever 
either of them commits a crime, or becomes a 
legal nuisance, he may be punished or suppressed. 
Good people seem to think that bad people have 
not the same rights in the world as themselves ; 
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and except as subiectt for missionary work, they 
are impatient of their presence. A bad man, full 
fof avarice, bitterness, gluttony and drink, has 
absolutely the same legal rights, and the same 
claim to protection, as the best man in the world. 
When, in the field of human conduct, the law has 
punished' crime and legal nuisances, it is done. 
Public sentiment, infinitely more potent and vital 
than law, of which the greatest general of mod* 
ern times declared, **I care little tor the armies of 
Europe, but tremble in the presence of its public 
sentiment," — this public sentiment, the synthetic 
outcome of social, moral, and religious forces, all- 
pervading and irresistible, will control all other 
departments of human life. 

It is maddening to see people trying to push 
into the arena of social, moral and religious 
struggles, civil law, with its "all thumbs," and 
neglect agencies a thousand times stronger. How 
temperance men, with their vivid recollections of 
the all-conquering triumphs of Washington ian- 
ism, can turn aside from the divine agencies 
which accomplished so much, and call in the con- 
stable, amazes me. 

PROHIBITION IN MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE. 

Of the success of prohibition in the State of 
Massachusetts. 1 was a constant and atttentive ob- 
server for twenty years. At first public sentiment in 
its favor was very strong. Earnest temperance men 
wrote the law. The legislature passed it without 
changing a word. Soon it was discovered that it 
did not cover every case, and it was amended. 
Several times it was amended, until the cunning 
of the Evil One could find no possible escape from 
its provisions. • 

This prohibitory law was not allowed to take its 
chances with other laws, but a large number of 
selected men, known as State Constables, with 
headquarters in Boston, were for years on the 
qui Vive for transgressions of prohibition. They 
were sworn to enforce that law. 

Our tax-payers knew that a large percentage of 
their taxes sprang from the rum traffic, we knew 
that nearly all crimes originated in strong drink, 
every father knew that his son's success and his 
daughter's happiness were imperilled by the traf- 
fic, and we all knew that the success of our repub- 
lican institutions was endangered by strong drink. 
Under all these overwhelming convictions, sus- 
tained by an immense force of State Constables, 
there were, at the end of twenty-four years of 
prohibition, including those ^rug stores where 
drinks could be purchased without difficulty, 
groceries, many of which sold by the drink, and 
all of which sold by the bottle — including these, 
with the saloons, there were in Boston almost five 
thousand places where intoxicating drinks could 
be purchased, without let or hindrance. And this 
in the most law-abiding large city in our country. 
All the considerations, all the conceivable mo- 
tives that could inspire an intelligent, brave com- 
munity, were concentrated in Boston. 

Drink is the great source of taxes, poverty and 
crime, the great danger overhanging our civiliza- 
tion. If prohibition be the cure, I ask thoughtful 
men whether the failure to enforce the law in 
Boston does not require some explanation; 
whether it is not a strange mystery? Does it not 
suggest that prohibition is not the medicine for 
this patient? 

A few years ago, seeing a letter in the news- 
papers from Gen. Neal Dow, in which he declared 
that prohibition had suppressed the rum traffic in 
Maine, I went down and traveled through the 
State to observe. In Portland I walked up and 
down the wharves late at night, but saw no sign 
of drink. I visited the principal towns of the 
State, kept my eyes open, but saw no saloon. At 



two hotels I asked if I were sick in the night and 
needed a little brandy, whether they couldfurnish 
it? They told me they did not sell liquors. If 
called upon to testify, I should have said that 
Gen. Dow's statement was true. 

Some of the friends of prohibition admitted that 
there was still some secret sale, in underground 
places, but that the keepers of such dens were in 
mortal fear of the law, and never allowed the 
drinkers to leave their dens in a questionable con- 
dition. It seemed a clear case of triumphant 
prohibition. 

But at Augusta I obtained a recent report of the 
State Prison Inspectors of Maine, from which I 
learned that, during the year, seventeen thousand 
eight hundred and eight persons had been ar- 
rested in the State for street drunkenness. This 
was an official report, by prohibition officers. 

When I recalled that Maine contained a popu- 
lation of less than seven hundred thousand, a small 
foreign element, no large cities, and was mostly 
devoted to agriculture and lumber, seventeen 
thousand eight hundred and eight arrests in one 
year for street drunkenness, was simply appalling. 

From that hour I thave had no difficulty in be- 
lieving all that has been said about the cunning 
tricks of the business in Maine; about the private 
drinking clubs — eighty -six in Portland, many of 
them in large rooms over stores, each member of 
the club carrying a pretty key, showing it with 
pride, and chuckling over the helplessness of the 
constable who might come to the door which that 
key unlocked. I have had no difficulty in believ- 
ing that this has great fascination for young men, 
and in believing a statement made to me in Maine 
by one of her most eminent citizens, a warm pro- 
hibitionist, to the effect that prohibition, like 
other good things, had its drawbacks, the worst 
of which was that a great number of the better 
class of young men, who would never drink in an 
open saloon, had become victims of the private 
drinking clubs. 

Without undertaking to decide the actual out- 
come of the struggle in Maine, I was convinced 
that as temptations, the private drinking methods 
of that State were more mischievous than open 
saloons. 

CURIOUS ASPECTS OF THE FAILURE. 

Prohibitionists mourn the failure of the law, 
but comfort themselves and the public with the 
thought that no law can be perfectly enforced; 
and they constantly affirm, in public addresses 
and in the papers, that prohibition is as well 
enforced as other laws. 

In an address in Tremont Temple, Boston, by 
one of our most eminent advocates of prohibition, 
he said : 

''We do not pretend that the law against drink 
is enforced in every case, but this is the fate of all 
laws. The law against theft is not always en- 
forced, and even the law against murder some- 
times fails. This law is as well enforced as other 
laws." 

The sale by retail of intoxicating drinks was the 
offence under consideration. In Boston alone the 
law was violated more than three hundred thou- 
sand times a day — more than two million times a 
week. The average punishment for the offence 
was not more than one a week. One punishment 
for two million violations of the law! And yet 
we were told that this law was as well enforced as 
the law against theft. 

To illustrate the utter powerlessness of the pro- 
hibitory law, I may mention that the prohibition 
friends determined to make an example of Harvey 
D. Parker and George Young, the proprietors of 
the Parker House and Young's Hotel, the most 
popular hotels in the city. 

Complete preparations in the way of proof were 
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made, though as these hotels sold thousands of 
drinks every day without the slightest pretence of 
concealment, it would seem to be quite as easy to 
prove the sale, as to prove the existence of the 
hotels. Mr, Parker' and Mr. Young were both 
tried. 

They were tried before incorruptible courts, and 
in both cases before exceptionally intelligent and 
respectable juries. It was impossible to convict 
them, because the juries did not believe the ac- 
cused guilty of crime. The law said they were, 
but the juries did not believe it, and refused to 
convict them. It was only in those low grog- 
geries, nests of depravity and rowdyism, that the 
law was ever enforced, and there, because of row- 
dyism. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

All progress and happiness begin and end in 
personal liberty. 

Prohibitionists say : "We rejoice in the utmost 
liberty, if people will only do right." 

The Inquisition believed in the liberty of all 
men to be Catholics, but if they found a man with 
other notions, they put a thumb screw on him. 

Our Puritan forefathers were stout advocates of 
personal liberty. They left their homes, crossed 
a stormy ocean, and braved a thousand dangers, 
that they might be free to think and say what they 
pleased. And they were perfectly willing that all 
who came after them should be free to think and 
speak, unless, as sometimes happened, the new 
men thought and said things which conflicted 
with what the fathers thought and said. They 
sometimes came across a Quaker with wrong 
views, and hung him. 

All men are believers in personal liberty for 
themselves, and for those who agree with them. 
Few men are willing to grant the same liberty to 
those who differ with them. 

Perhaps iTO man on earth believes in personal 
libferty as intensely as the Czar of Russia, but it 
is liberty for himself. Kings and princes eveiy- 
where cherish the doctrine of personal liberty — 
for themselves. The aristocracies in all lands 
believe in personal liberty — for themselves. The 
slaveholders of the South believed in liberty more 
strongly than any other men on this continent. 
The whites of California believe in liberty — for 
themselves. I need hardly declare that the doc- 
trine of personal liberty includes as its subjects 
all adult, sane, non-criminal human beings. 

A government which protects only the liberty 
of the Czar, the king, the aristocrat, the white 
man, the intelligent man, or the good man, i^ not 
a true government. Rich men, intelligent, strong 
men, take care of themselves. The worse the gov- 
ernment, the better chance for them. 

It is the glory of a true government that it 
jealously guards the rights of the ignorant, the 
weak and the vicious, while it vigorously pun- 
ishes criminals among all classes. 

Personal liberty is the source of all progress, 
the lever of all conquests, the inspiration of all 
achievements, the precious jewel of the ages, and 
yet it is the source of many vices. Liberty is 
expensive and troublesome. If you let a man go 
free, he may get into mischief. Chain him to the 
floor, and take him only such things as you think 
best for him, and he will be guilty of no excesses. 
The measure of liberty for the individual is every- 
where the measure of liberty in society. 

I would rather inaugurate a temperance reform- 
ation with ten reformed drunkards, free to drink 
at pleasure, than with a hundred total abstainers, 
kept sober by the constable. That kind of tem- 
perance is strong, this kind weak. That kind is a 
living principle, this kind a lifeless submission. 

Whenever, in this country, personal liberty is 



intruded upon, except in the presence of a great 
and immediate danger, the intruder, if a person, 
is sure to receive rough treatment ; if a law, it is 
sure to be dodged or defied. 

There are men who think they were born to 
control other men. They ask, what ought some- 
body else to do, and if he will not do it, how can 
we make him? They start in this way : 

Resolved: That the Almighty has given the 
government of the world into the hands of His 
saints. 

Resolved : That we are His saints. 

SOME OBJECTIONS. 

When we admit that a rumseller commits a 
crime and may be suppressed for selling to a per- 
son who is insane or non compos mentis^ the pro- 
hibitionist exclaims, '*Such a law thoroughly en- 
forced, would cure ninety- nine hundredths of the 
curse, because every man who drinks too much 
rum is non compos mentis, ^^ 

Such a man is morally defective. This confusion 
between the moral and the legal leads to all our 
disagreements. The man who drinks too much 
rum, uses too much tobacco, or indulges in bad 
dress, bad food, bad theati-es, idleness, or any of 
twenty other vices, may be niorally non compos 
mentisy but nine hundred and ninety-nine thous- 
andths of such men are legally sane. However, 
any one may challenge a drinker's sanity, and 
demand a. trial. If the jury decides that he is 
sane, he is free. 

Millions of people are unreasonable, and most sin- 
ful in their lives; but there are very few who are 
legally insane. And until they commit crime, or 
make a legal nuisance of themselves, they are as 
free, and may claim as complete protection as the 
very salt of the earth, though our Puritan Fathers 
did not think so. 

Prohibitionists will be quick to declare that we 
miss the question, that they have never treated 
drinking as a crime, that prohibitory legislation 
is directed against the sale; that is the crime. 

The cook who contributes to 'gluttony by his 
appetizing compounds, is accessory to a vice, but 
is not guilty of a crime. 

The grog-seller is accessory to another vice. 
To say that he is guilty of a crime, because he is 
accessory to a vice, is to ignore the dictionary, and 
talk nonsense. 

To admit that a man has a legal right to drink, 
and then send a constable to stand between him 
and opportunity, is ^dding insult to tyranny. 

To say that you have a legal right to use patent 
medicines, one of which you wish to swallow, and 
then send ofiicers to stand between you and the 
drug-store, would be a parallel absurdity. 

The prohibitionists would say to a man who 
wishes to drink : 

*' My dear fellow, you have a perfect legal right 
to drink, but I should smile to see you buy any." 

The right to drink includes the right to buy, not 
the right to buy through the lying prescription of 
a tricky doctor, but the right to buy of any one 
who conducts the sale without crime and without 
making his business a legal nuisance. 

A prohibitionist with whom I had a newspaper 
discussion some years ago, rested his case upon 
the aflirmation, that 

*' The public good is the only object and limit 
of the law-making power." 

With the popular meaning attached to that 
familiar sentence, I take issue. The only object 
and duty of the legislature is to protect the rights 
of the individuals who constitute the public. In 
this matter of human rights there is, strictly 
speaking, no such creature as the public. Per- 
sons who talk so flippantly of the rights of society, 
should be asked to find society. Let them go down 
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Street, turn to the right, to the left, everywht 
tbej will find a man, a woman, a child ; another 
man, another woman, anoUier child, aad eo on 
for a million. Each of theee men, each of the 
women, each of the children, has righta. This 
talli of the rights of society as against the indivi- 
dual, always reminds me of corporations. A cor~ 
{loration is said to have no soul; it Is guilty of all 
sorts of tyranny and injustice toward the poor, 
but nobody is to blame — it Is the corporation. 
The corporation is composed of individuals whose 
meanness and cowardice in shifting the responsi- 
bility to the creature they call the corporation, is. 
precisely parallel to the rights of society as against 
the individual. The members of a church have 
rights; they have no church rights, hut they have 
rights as individuals in a churcti. No human 
being has any rights whatever except as an indi- 
vidual. And when a million of men act together. 
in what is called a government, not one oi them 
obtains any rights thereby, except as an indi- 
vidual. The phrase so much used, '■ the rights of 
society," is a mere trick of words, which, like the 
"rights of ft corporation,"' is often used to cover 
injustice. 

Another prohibitionist speaks of an old maxim : 
■ " The public yood is the supreme law." 

I have never heard of such a maxim ; but I have 
heard that 
■'The public safety is the supreme law." 
The whole difference between the views 1 am 
advocatiug, and the views of the extreme prohi- 
bitionist, is found in the difference between the 
woi-ds "good " and "Kofety." " The public safety" 
is endangered by an armed invasion, by a confla- 
gration.or contagion; and In their presence, the 
rights of individuals must give way. '* Necessity 
knows no law." 

" The public ffooii " is endangered by false 
ligious and political theories, by errors in dr. 
sleep, food, drliiks, etc. To these vices nothing 
but reason and persuasion can be addressed. 

If the Central Park reservoir should give way, 

the man who saw it would be justified in seizing 

his neighbor's horse and rush down town, shouting 

" The waters are coming, run for your lives." 

But if a man were to seize his neighbor's horse 

and rush through the street, shrieking, 

•'Tom Brown la selling a glass of liquor," it 
would be a different case. 

If some temperance man were to seize a horse 
in Broadway and tear through thestreets, shouting, 
" Turn out, tnrn out, for God's sake, turn out; 
Jim Biles is selling Pete i^mith a glass of whisky,'' 
the chances are that, instead of the court holding 
that the '■ public safety " justitled the seizure of 
the horse, the zealous friend of temperance would 
have to ask some frieud to bail him out. 

Instead of its being a maxim that ''the public 
ffond is the supi-eme law," It is one of the wisest 
Piiyiiigs that a wrong done by the government to 
the humblest individual, that Is, the violation of 
any one of his rights of person or property, is a 
^^■rollg doiie to the whole people. And this is not 
only true, but most important; because. If one 
man's pei-sonal rights can be violated with impu- 
nity, then the rights of all the people can be vio- 
lated with impunity. The greatest "public good" 
that any government Is capable of, is to secure to 
each and every individual the full and free enjoy- 
iiieut of all his natural rights .of person and prop- 



I'he sale to a child, to a man who is drunk, to a 
sot, or to a person who is dangerous when under 
the influence of drink, is a crime. The sale to a 
min who is insane, or non compos mfnlia, is a 
crime. A determined prosecution of theseoffences 
would overwhelm the whole horde of liquor-sell- 

But prohibitioniBts miss their great opportunity, 

ill not prosecuting adulterations. An adultei'a- 
t'wn is &fi-aud, and a fraud Is always a crime. Of- 
llocrs can go anywhere In search of a fraud, and 
in this movement the drinkers themselves would 
cheer on the attack. A vigorous prosecution of 
Bdulteratlons would give such a blow to the llqiLOr 
triiffic in a year, as it will never get from the 
present methods of prohibition. 

In another paper I will show that there is not an 
e.'isentlal point of prohibition in which it is like 
tli« laws against the sale of certain drugs, guu- 
'powder, or obscene literature, all of which laws 
and just. 
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"Then," exclaims the prohibitionist, "must we 
lie helpless on our backs while millions of our fel- 
low-men go down to perdition?" 

A man who can ask this question In full view of 
that magnificent revolution known as Washingto- 
ni*nUm, and that amazing outburst, the Woman's 
Crusade— a man who, in riew of these hints of the 
overwhelming power of moral forces, will say 
that if he cannot have the constable to help him 
cure his neighbor's vices, that he must lie helpless 
oit his back, and see them go down to perdition, 
is I queer being, and a sorry sort of Christian. 

Perhaps the task on which I have entered Is a 
Ijopeiess one, I presented these views to an audl- 
euce of clergymen in Boston. I urged, as best 1 
could, that prohibition was a fatal mistake. Im- 
[nudlately some one boldly declai'ed that I had 
gone over to the rum party. In self-defence, I 
nitntioned a tact — well known to many of them — 
Lhut the Beilevue Hotel of that city, which I had 
built and owned for years, was at first rented on 
long lease at twelve thousand dollars a year with 
iibundant security ; that my lessee had introduced 
liquors Inviolatiou of agreement; that I had taken 
It Irom him, and rentjea it for six thousand dollars; 
thut up to the time I was speaking to them 1 had 
suurificed more than forty thousand dollars In 
rental to keep out liquors — probably a larger sac- 
riltce than had been made by my entire audience. 

Nevertheless, as soon as f had left the room, 
they passed a resolution that they "deeply regret- 
ted that Dio I^wls had abandoned the cause of 
temperance, and gone over to the mm party." 

To me, nothing in life is so sweet as the love 
anil confidence 01 my fellow-men. Perhaps not 
mm in a thousand would suft'er as much as I do, 
in making issue with the great army of good 
women in the Women's Temperance Union, 

I am an old man, but I expect to live long 
enuugh'to see the friends of temperance turn tlieir 
batiks upon the constable, join hands and hearts 
in a grand movement combining the tavtics of 
Wash ingtonian ism and the Woman's Crusade, and 
within twelve montlis fill the most wonderful page 
in the history of Christian civilization. 

D. L. 
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Agitation by prohibitionists causing general in- 
quisition into the .nature of prohibitory laws. 
Such laws should be judged by their effect in 
p. 3.] other States. 

License laws in force here since first settlement 
of the country, and have attained great perfec- 
p. 3.] tion. 

The object of this paper to treat of prohibition 
solely — giving a preliminary outline of prohibi- 
tory legislation in the various States that have* 
p. 3.] tried it. 

Failure to pass the law in Massachusetts in 
p. 3.] 1848. 

First enacted in Maine in 1851, resulting in 
riots, mobs and bloodshed repealed in 1856, and 
re-enacted in 1858, and evaded instead of resisted 
p. 3.] as at first. 

Massachusetts passed prohibitory law, 1852, 
declared unconstitutional in 1854, revised and 
amended in 1855, repealed in 1868, re-enacted in 
1869, but finally repealed in 1875, since which time 
p. 3.] the people of Massachusetts will none of it. 

Vermont first enacted prohibition in 1852, 
maintained it ever since with disastrous effect 
p. 3.] upon the State. 

New Hampshire enacted it in 1855, and has 
p. 3.] kept it up ever since. 

Rhode Island passed it in 1852, amended it in 
1853, tried it until 1863, and repealed it. Tried it 
p. 4.] again in 1874 for one year only. 

Connecticut passed the law in 1854; never 
enforced it very stringently and finally repealed 
p."'4.] it in 1872. 

New York by her assembly enacted it in 1854, 
but it was vetoed by Gov. Seymour. It was made 
an issue at the next election. A prohibition gov- 
ernor elected; the law again passed, but it was 
declared unconstitutional in some of its provis- 
p. 4.] ions in 1855, and finally repealed in 1857. 

Delaware passed it in 1855, but could stand it 
p. 4.] only two years, and has never tried it since. 

Michigan passed it in 1853 with some features 
making it unconstitutional. It was re-enacted 
there in 1855 and remained on the statute book 
until 1875, since which time that State has had a 
p. 4.] tax law. 

Iowa passed the statute in 1855. Modified it in 
1858 so as to exclude wine and beer from its 
operation. Afterwards they tried to fix it in a 
constitutional amendment, which was declared 
unconstitutional on account of the manner of its 
submission. Finally the last legislature passed it 
p. 4.] in the form of a statute. 

In Illinois the legislature passed it in 1855, 
submitting it to a vote of the people, and is was 
p. 4.] voted down. 

Minnesota passed it in svo unconstitutional 
form in 1862 and the Supreme Court overturned 
p. 4.] it. 

Wisconsin passed it and it was vetoed in 
p. 4.] 1855. 

Ohio and Maryland passed it in 1855, but 
p. 4.] soon got rid of it. 

Indiana and Nebraska enacted it the same 
year with the same result, though Indiana sub- 
mitted the question to a popular vote in 1882, and 
p. 4.] it was defeated. 



The statute has been repealed by so many States 
that the prohibitionists are now trying to place 
prohibition in the constitutions of the States. 
They will not trust the people to enact and repeal 
it at pleasure. [p. 4. 

It should not go into the constitution. If it is a 
legitimate subject of law-making, leave the people 
free to act on it by their legislatures. [p. 5. 

Kansas is the only State having it in her con- 
stitution. [P-5- 

No attempt has ever been made to pass such a 
law in Missouri. They want it in the constitution 
first. ' [p. 5. 

PROHIBITION. 



Arrangement of the Subject. 



PROHIBITION is IN VIOLATION OF THE RE- 
SERVED RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN. 

Definition of the powers of the State. It cannot 
interfere with the mere moral conduct qf [p. 5. 
the citizen. Our government is not a paternal 
one, to oversee the minutiae of the daily life of the 
citizen. Laws for the assumed welfare of the peo- 
ple have been the means of '' man's inhumanity to 
man " in all ages. 

We still hamper and oppress men for what we 
think their good. This met the true function of 
law: '*The world is governed too much." We 
must narrow instead of widening the field of legis- 
lation. Confine the State to its primary function 
of protecting the persons and property of its citi- 
zens hy the preservation of order, and the due 
administration of justice, and the burdens of the 
people will be lightened and the avenues of public 
plunder closed. Ordinary police laws may be 
borne, but those of a sumptuary character cannot. 
The former interfere in material matters in which 
the whole community is concerned, while the 
latter assume to direct the purely private personal 
concerns of the citizen, and are therefore imperti- 
nent, offensive and tyrannical. Such are prohibi- 
tory laws. [p. 6, 

Laws for '' the welfare of the people " cannot 
meet general approval, for the public cannot 
agree concerning the primary question whether a 
given law of that character really is for "the 
welfare of the people." There is no such diffi- 
culty concerning laws which are within the legit- 
imate field of legislature. Many persons errone- 
ously believe the legislature can pass any law not 
inhibited by the constitution of the State, or of 
the United States, or the laws of Congress. But 
if legislatures transcend their legitimate powers, 
their acts are not law, whether sanctioned by the 
constitution or not. 

State constitutions confer no power upon legis- 
latures, but are limitations upon their powers. 
The legislature may pass any law not in violation 
of the constitution, provided such law is consonant 
with man's rights, or the natural order of things, 
otherwise it will be unconstitutional, although not 
mentioned diiectlyor inferentially in the consti- 
tution of the State. [p. 7. 
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Religious combinationg to secure legislation en- 
danger civil and religious liberty. Instances of 
such combinations. This is a Christian land, in 
the sense that most of its citizens profess Christi- 
anity, but this is not a Christian government, and 
there are no Christian elements in our national 
life. This land belongs to the infidel and the Jew 
as well as to the Christian, and it should be so. 

Such combinations are generally accepted as 
beneficent in purpose, when, in fact, they are 
among the most dangerous enemies of human 
liberty. But if the brewers or distillers organize 
to protect their business from the misdirected zeal 
of fanatics, the cry is made that our government 
is in danger from the whisky interest. 

Laws not grounded in public opinion remain a 
dead letter. Only public opinion can give vitality 
p, 8.] to law under our form of government, 

The prohibitionist, knowing this, labors to man- 
ufacture public opinion in favor of prohibition, by 
dwelling on the beauties of temperance, and the 
horrors of drunkenness, and by assuming that 
temperance and prohibition are one and the same 
thing. 

The supporters of prohibition justify it by the 
Decalogue. * God prohibits." If He had intended 
to prohibit wine He would have said so in His 
commandments to man. But the prohibitionist is 
wiser in his own conceit than God Himself. God 
prohibited only those things that are wrong in 
themselves. Man -may make laws to enforce God's 
prohibition because of the intrinsic wrong of the 
things prohibited. Instance: murder and theft. 
There is no such wrong in the sale of wine, and 
God has not prohibited it; and the attempt of 
man to do so on the assumption that it is a crime 
is a gratuitous effort to mould all men to the same 
pattern, and that not fashioned by the Supreme 
p. 9.] Ruler. 

The wrong in alcohol consists solely in its ex- 
cessive use, and attaches to him who so uses it, 
and not to the seller any more than to the seller of 
flour or coflee. 

The complaint that the law is not enforced does 
not justify a change of the law. The same agen- 
cies and instrumentalities will be charged with the 
execution of the law whatever may be its form, 
and if courts and juries will not enforce a reason- 
able license law, they certainly will not an obnox- 
ious prohibitory statute. 

Home education and home influences are chiefly 
to be relied on to promote temperance. The 
relation of good, well-cooked food to temperance. 
Hints to the Women's Temperance Union, or 
p. 10.] whomsoever it may concern. 

The drunkard not a worthy object of sympathy. 
Men drink because they wish to do so and abstain 
when they please, as a rule. If the habit goes be- 
yond the control of the drinker he should be iso- 
lated and cured. The liquor cannot be taken 
away from ninety-nine men to save the hundredth 
— better take the hundredth away from the liquor. 
This is legitimate and practicable, the other is not. 
Why liquor men oppose prohibition. It drives 
the better class from the business, leaving it to 
such as will sell any poison in the name of 
p. 11.] liquor. 

FKOIIIBITION NOT SANCTIONED BY THE BIBLE. 

The leading prohibitionists are preachers, and 
professed teachers of God's word, and yet they 
ignore the fact that the use of wine is taught by 
the Bible, or else claim that the wine of the Bible 
is not wine. Wine, was permitted to Aaron and 
the priesthood except when ministering at the 
altar. 

Melchisedec, king of Salem, !and priest of the 
Most High, acted as commissary to the returning 
host of Abram, carrying out to meet it both 
bread and wine. 



Isaac promised Jacob the fat of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine. 

Jacob declared the perpetuity of the kingdom of 
his son Judah, and that his eyes should be red 
with wine. 

David extolled the goodness of God. That He 
supplied man with food and wine, and he admon- 
ished his son, Solomon, to honor the Lord, and 
his barns should be filled with plenty, and his 
presses burst out with wine. 

The children of Israel were enjoined to truly 
tythe their fields, and when moving they were 
allowed to sell the tythe for money, and to buy 
wine and strong dnnk with it. [p. 12. 

Solomon sang the praise of wine, exhorted his 
people to drink it with a merry heart, and to give 
strong drink to the unfortunate, and wine to those 
that are of a heavy heart. '*Let such an one 
drink, that he may forget his poverty, and re- 
member his misery no more." 

Absurdity of the assertion that the wine of the 
Bible was non-intoxicating, shown by reference 
to many passages. 

After the Nazarite had perfonned his vow, he 
was permitted to drink wine. 

The Rechabites were commended because they 
obeyed the command of their father— not because 
they drank no wine, any more than for their 
refusing to plant and sow seeds. [p. 13. 

Daniel refused to drink the king's wine lest he 
should be defiled thereby— not because it was 
wine, but because it was the wine of the king, 
who was a heathen. He refused the king's meat 
for the same reason. The Jews were not permit- 
ted to eat the food nor drink the wine of a heathen, 
to avoid meat consecrated to idols. Numerous 
instances cited of the use of wine by the Old Tes- 
tament worthies. 

The New Testament nowhere prohibits the use 
of wine, only its abuse. 

Paul admonished his bishops against the hnhit of 
drinking, and his deacons against excessive drink- 
ing—certainly implying permission to drink mod- 
erately. 

John the Baptist was set apart as a perpetual 
Nazarite before his birth, and he was so abstemi- 
ous that men thought him a crank. 

On the other hand Jesus Christ came eating and 
drinking, and men called Him a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber. 

He commenced His ministry by making wine, 
and closed it by commending its use to His dis- 
ciples, as a memorial of Him— and nowhere did 
He condemn its use; on the contrary, the evidence 
is strong that He both used it and authorized- 
aye— commended its use by others. [pp. 14-15. 

PROHIBITION AS A TEMPERANCE EXPEDIENT 

18 A FAILURE. 

It is claimed for prohibition that it destroys in- 
temperance, lessens crime and insanity, reduces 
pauperism, and lightens taxes, and generally that 
it greatly advances the prosperity of the people. 

Query. Is intemperance so great a crime-pro- 
ducer as the prohibitionists claim? 

Reports of the drink habits in many of the pris- 
ons cited to show that it cannot be so. [pp. 16, 17. 

Tables showing that crime is decreasing in civil- 
ized countries. [p. 18. 

Neither crime, pauperism nor intemperance 
have been decreased in Maine by prohibition. 

Reasons why Maine affords the best test of the 
prohibitory law. 

POPULATION. 

Disastrous effect of prohibition on population, 
as shown by a comparison between the prohibition 
States, and others surrounding them, before and 
under prohibition, illustrated by a table. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 



Immigration avoids those States where this reg- 
p. 19.] ulation exists. 

Tables showing the decrease in the ratio of 
school attendance under prohibition as shown by 
the U. S. census reports. 

Senator Blair's attention directed to the figures, 
and those showing a large increase in the ratio of 
p. 20.] school attendance in Missouri. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Table showing that the prohibition States have 
not kept pace with surrounding States in the de- 
velopment of manufacturing industries. 

, TAXES. 

Statistics showing the relative increase in debt 
and taxation in Maine and Missouri — ^with the 
balance immensely in favor of the latter State, 
p. 21.] 

CRIME. 

Table showing the number of convicts in the 
penitentiary of Maine on the 30th of Xovembor 
each year from 1840 to 1880, and that the number 
has nearly trebled under prohibition in proportion 
p. 22.] to population. 

INSANITY. 

statistics showing that the insane and idiotic 
have increased nearly 300 per cent, under prohibi- 
p. 22.] tion. 

PAUPERISM. 

Statistics showing the ratio of pauperism in the 
whole country, and that in the prohibition States, 
and that it is much above the average in those 
States. Also showing the immense increase in the 
cost of pauperism in those States under prohibition. 
That while the paupers of prohibition Maine cost 
58 cents to every inhabitant of the State in Maine 
in 1870, they cost the people of Missouri only 11 
cents. And that this cost had much more than 
p. 22.] doubled in Maine under prohibition. 



INTEMPERANCE. 

Tables and statistics showing the alarming in- 
crease of drunkenness in the cities of Maine under 
prohibition. Correspondence with the mayors of 
Biddcford, Bangor and Portland, and the state- 
ment of a late mayor of Bangor. All showing^ 
that prohibition drives out beer and lets in drunk- 
enness. 

Hon. Nelson Dingley charges most of the dmnk- 
enness of Maine to the surrounding country. Some 
reflections on this charge. Query, does it help the 
cause of temperance for a man to have to go to the 
city to get drunk? [pp. 23-24-26. 

Table showing decrease of drunkenness in St. 
Louis, and some figures showing the relative per- 
centage of drunkenness in beer-drinking St. Louis 
and in Portland, and prohibition whisky(?) 

The effect of wine and beer drinking upon 
Hermann and Concordia in Missouri, and the rela- 
tion of such beverages to crime as shown in Her- 
mann, [p. 26. 

Exploding the prohibition argument that tlie 
sum paid as tax upon the manufacture and sale of 
liquors in the prohibition States proves the effec- 
tiveness of prohibition. 

Also showing the real state of the liquor traffic 
in the prohibition States, by tables taken from the 
reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the last seven years. 

Making a very great increase in the number of 
persons selling in those States — facts, figures and 
reflections connected therewith. [p. 27. 

KANSAS. 

Table compiled from the certificates of the police 
judges of nine of the principal towns and cities of 
Kansas, showing the actual increase of drunken- 
ness in Kansas under prohibition. [p. 28. 

Some concluding observations. [p. 29. 

Address of Gov. Robinson, of Kansas, August, 
1883. [pp. 30 to 40. 

Dr. Dio Lewis on prohibition, in his Monthly 
Magazine for January, 1884. [p. 41. 



ERRATA. 



Page 3, line 12, 2d column, for 1868 read 1858. 
In the 1st column on page 28, in line 35, the word *' such" should be printed after the word **by." 
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